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FAMILIAR TALKS. 
BY A. W. CHEEVER. 


MORE ABOUT AGRICULTURAL 


SOCIETIES. 


Bome are for Revenue Only, and are 
Dependent on Popular Attractions. 
The Essex County Society a Notable 
Exception. 

Ina report by a delegate of the state board 
of agriculture of his visit to one of the annual 
exhibitions he made use of the following words : 
“There is 80 much sameness in all our exhi- 
bitions that it is impossible to specify particular 
objects of interest.” After my own fifteen years 
of visiting tairs to report them for readers of the 
Farmer, I think I fully appreciate the feelings 
of the writer of those words. The time was 
when the cattle show was a novelty to all, but 
that time has gone by. Every year there are 
iy di new visitors from the ever march- 
of youth and to whom the agricul- 
is as great a novelty as it once 
ite the oldest of ghost constant attendant, 
ut to the i yee whem fair managers | 
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fair is brought almost to every man’s door, that 
managers have feJt the necessity of raking the 
country over for attractions to draw the crowd. 
Take any volume of the Massachusetts agricul- 
tural reports from 1853 to 1879 allof which 
contain reports of delegates of the board ap- 
pointed to visit the different fairs, and unless 
one is making a study of the subject to learn 
lessons therefrom, I am sure that before many 
volumes have been perused the reports will be- 
come exceedingly tiresome. So too I believe 
the annual newspaper reports in detail are of 
little interest to the general reader, however sat- 
isfactory they may be to the comparatively few 
whose names appear in connection with prizes 
awarded. 

Still there are societies that are fairly suc- 
cessful, and possibly the number of those who 
attend the fairs of this wide country is as great 
now as at any previous date. Nevertheless it 
is, onjthe whole, hard work to float the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of annual fairs and keep 
the finances from getting behind. 

Bodies will move considerable distance by 
their own momentum after the force which 
started their movement bas ceased to act, and 
the cattle show is not going out of existence at 
once, even should its days be numbered. 

Many are as successful now, financially at 
least, as they have ever been. Surrounding 
conditions have a powerful influence. A great 
crowd can only be gathered now, as a rule, 
where public transportation facilities are of the 
best. The best attendance is also found when 
fairs ave held near large manufacturing cities, 
especially if the manufacturers are in sympathy 
with the fair and close their shops, thus en. 
couraging, if not almost forcing, employees to 
give the fair the benefit of their patronage. 

A few agricultural societies still adhere to the 
original idea of working for the promotion of ag- 
riculture, but the larger number appear to be in- 
fluenced by other motives. The highly popular 
Danbury fair in western Connecticut makes no 
pretensions to being a leader, except in giving 
everybody their money’s worth in sight-seeing. 
Nothing that is allowable anywhere is ruled out 
there. The public is entertained and the public 
go. Many go becaase they know others will 
go, for men are not wholly unlike sheep in their 
propensity to crowd through any narrow way 
where they see their companions crowding. 
The big fair always has the advantage over 
the smaller in being a good place to meet many 
friends and acquaintances whom we may meet 
at no other time in the year. 

The managers of the Worcester county society 
understand this side when they seek to attach 
the name New England to their annual exhibi- 
tion, for there is a degree of momentum still in 
the society of the broader field, even though the 
force that started it be as dead as a mummy. 

The Brockton fair 1s another one notably 
successful in popular attractions, crowds and 
financial profits. 

Probably there is no county or local agricul- 
tural society in New England that has a better 
record than the Essex society started about 
seventy years ago. Exactly why this society 
has pursued a course so unlike that of most 
others it might not be easy to determine. 
While the Worcester society has been halved 
and quartered and halved again, and others, to 
use a boy’s phrase, “knocked to bite,” this has 
held together and gained strength with age. 
It not only has no debt to drain it of its forces 
but has a large fund, and without resorting to 
the usual methods for drawing crowds at the 


/joweather but a bad week for the fair brings no 


of the state, eat se whieh soniely, 





fairs. Though it has never had a horse trot, 
nor set up a gate to its grounds, or charged 4 
cent for showing its stock or implements it has 
grown rich and independent. It likes good 


discouragement, no forebodings. Efforts are 
not required to obtain membership for all de- 
sire to be enrolled. No side shows are needed 
to draw attendance for all intend to be there. 
The annual address is always given by a citizen 
of the county, the committees and judges crit- 
icise without reserve all they see to criticise 
and believe it a part of their auty in making 
their reports to suggest better methods for next 
year. Though standing as it appears to at the 
head, its members are never satisfied but plan 
and work to improve it. Its annual exhibition 
is not made the event of the year but an inter- 
est is kept up through the summer and winter 
by field meetings and trials of implements and 
by conventions for discussion. 

The Essex farmers do not feel burdened with 
fairs or institutes. I am told by the cfficers of 
the Bay State society that more railroad cou- 
pons were brought to the recent Boston exhibi- 
tion by Essex County farmers than by the 
farmers of all the other counties in the state put 
together. This looks very much as if some of 
the: other sections of the state are wearied by an 
excess of cattle show. We have certainly over- 
done the business in some localities. We have 
created new societies when we should have been 
strengthening and improving the old. We have 
forgotten the story of the old man and his bun- 
dle of sticks with which he taught his sons the 
lesson of strength in union. We have also 
made the one or moie cattle show days the sole 
aim and end of the society’s work for the entire 
year. Our expensive halls, grand stands, trot- 
ting course and high fences involve too much 
capital to lie idle fifty-one weeks in the year, 
while the interest on the investment is accumu- 
lating the entire three hundred and sixty-five 
days. Wearetaking too much risk when we 
figure on fair weather every time and make no 
provision for the inevitable rainy day. In 
short we have fallen into ruts in the manage- 
ment of fairs, have too oiten let them ruin us 
rather than exert the necessary effort to make 
them in all respects what they should be, ap aid 
instead of a burden to agriculture. 





STATE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Outline of Work Done at New Haven Re- 
ported by Prof. Jenkins tothe Connec- 
icut Board of Agriculture. Raw Phos- 
phates. Oleo. 





Roughly speaking our work runs in four dif- 
ferent lines. 

lst. Official imspection and control work. 
This includes the fertilizer control, and the ex- 
amination of milk, butter, molasses and vin- 
egar. 
2d. Chemical investigations of manures, 
feeds, butter, etc.,in answer to the questions 
of farmers or in studies proposed by the di- 
rector. 

3d. Field experiments carried out in al! parts 










and mildews which we i PP Mesiroy our field 
crops and fruits. ef 

In field experime\s pe have worked on 
three lines. 1st, whai comparative agri- 
cultural value of plain superphosphates, and of 
raw or untreated poosphates like Thomas slag, 
Grand Cayman’s, phosphates, ground South 
Carolina rock, Bolivian guano, etc. 2d, what 
effect has distance of planting on the quality 
and quantity of the corn crop. 3d, what effect 
has the size of seed potatoes and different 
methods of cutting the seed on the yield and 
quality ot a single crop and on the character of 
the variety for a course of years. 

THE POINT OF THE PHOSPHATE 


experiments is this: For $5.00 I can buy either 
60 pounds of phosphoric acid in dissolved bone 
black, 172 pounds of phosphoric acid in Grand 
Cayman’s phosphate, 135 pounds of phosphoric 
acid in Thomas slag, 208 pounds of phosphoric 
acid in ground South Carolina rock. The 
phosphoric acid in dissolved bone black or 
other superphosphates is more quickly avail- 
able than is Thomas slag and it is more quickly 
available in Thomas slag than in South Caro- 
lina rock; but will 60 pounds of phosphoric 
acid in dissolved bone black d@as much good 
on my land as will be déne by twice as much 
in the shape of Grand Cayman’s phosphate or 
ground South Carolina rock or other raw 
phosphate? Will it pay to use instead of a 
smal! quantity of superphosphates a larger quan- 
tity of some less soluble phosphate which costs 
less? Two or three experiments show deci- 
sive results. At Mr. Bartholemew’s in 1887, 
the year in which the phosphates were applied, 
$5.00 worth of phosphoric acid yielded the 
same return in corn, no matter whether in dis- 
so'ved bone black, Grand Cayman’s phosphate 
or Thomas slag. When we put our $5.00 into 
South Carolina rock we got only half as much 
return. The next year the plot which received 
dissolved bone black the year before produced 
only 11 percent more sound corn than the 
plots which had received no phosphates; while 
the plots which had Grand Cayman’s phosphate 
and Thomas slag produced nearly 40 percent 
more of sound ears than the no-phosphate plots 
and South Carolina rock 27 percent more of 
sound ears. That is, the effect of our super- 
phosphate was all in the first year, while the 
effect of the others continued unabated. The 
ground South Carolina rock made larger per- 
centage of increase this second year than the 
first showing that it was slowly becoming; 
available in the soil. In the season of 1889 | 
the plot which had received dissolved bone 
black two years before yielded almost exactly 
the same as the plots which had recei?*~ no 
phosphate at all,thus demonstrating I think 
that the superphosphate had entirely spent it- 
self. On the other hand the plots which two 
years before had received grand Cayman’s phos- 
phate and Thomas slag, yielded respectively 45 
and 56 percent increase over the no-phosphate 
plot which is a larger increase than last year 
even, and South Carolina rock made an in- 
crease a8 large as last year. In this case, on 
this land, with the seasons such as they have 
been, it bas paid in dollars and cents to use 
either Thomas slag or Grand Cayman’s phos- 
phate in place of dissolved bone black. 

The experiments of Mr. Bartholomew fur- 
nish strong reasons for believing that it will 


PAY HIM TO USE RAW PHOSPHATES 


particularly for grass land ora strong feeding 
crop like corn. 


similar experiment with corn for two years. 
In 1888 dissolved bone black yielded twice the 
return that an equal money value of any other 
phosphate yielded. Grand Cayman’s phosphate 
came next though greatly inferior in effect, and 
Bolivian guano, Thomas slag and ground South 
Carolina rock did not differ greatly in crop- 
producing power and the plots which received 
them gave about one and one-half times as 
much crop as those which received no phos- 
phates. This year Mr. Yeoman’s corn was 
badly damaged by the excessive wet, but the 
total yield of the dissolved bone black crop was 
about twice that of the no-phosphate plots, 
while of the Grand Cayman’s phosphate and 
South Carolina rock plots it was two and a half 
times, ot the Thomas slag plot nearly three 
times, and ot the Bolivia guano plot nearly four 
times that of the no-phosphate plots. 

These and other experiments lead us to con- 
clude that on land which is quite deficient in 
phosphates the same money will pay better in- 
vested in some raw phosphates than in super- 
phosphates. In many cases, for quick growing 
crops or in a bad season, superphosphate will 
probably do best for the first year but even for 
these crops it is questionable whether in & 
course of years the raw phosphate may not pay 
best. For trees or for grass land the possibili 
ties are that raw phosphates will pay best. 

I do not propose an agricultural stampede in 
favor of raw phosphates. Isay we can buy 
three or four times as much phosphoric acid in 
raw phosphates as in superphosphates. The 
raw phosphates act more slowly in the soil, but 
in some cases we have proved that the ¢xtra 
quantity which could be applied tor the same 
money has more than made up for the slower 
rate of action even in the first year, and their 
action the second year has been as great as ip 
the first year, while the superphosphate was 
nearly exhausted in one year. Sol say if land 
is strikingly deticient in phosphates and this lack 
is to be remedied—not simply gotton over for 


rather than superphosphates is rational, and in 
some cases their immediate effect will be as fav- 
Orable-as that of superphosphates. With raw 
phosphates of course is included the finest bone, 
in which phosphoric acid costs more than inthe 
mineral phosphates but less than in superphos- 
phates. Onr experiments on the effect of 


DISTANCE OF PLANTING ON THE QUALITY OF 
THE CORN CROP 


have been continued this year, but the results 
are not tabulated. It is a fact always and 
everywhere that the maximum yield possible 
under the given conditions of soil, cultivation 
and weather can be diminished by too thick 
planting as well as by thin planting, and this 
holds for maize cut green for ensilage as well as 
for maize which is allowed to riper. Often in 
trying to prevent the formation of ears, to fully 
utilize the ground and make the crop tender 
and succulent by thick planting, the total quan- 
tity of crop is considerably lessened. 

It is possible that a rate of planting which 
would give a maximum crop it cut when the 
maize was in the silk or just tasseling would be 
too close to give the maximum crop if cut when 


— 


ble that when maize is to be cut betore it is fully 
developed, a thicker planting is advisable than 
when it is to be allowed to mature. 

We all see every year fields of ensilage or 
soiling corn turning prematurely yellow as a 
result of too thick planting and consequent de- 
ficiency either of sunlight or soil moisture or 
both. This, too, is a matter worth thinking 
about, for indian corn is our staple crop. As to 


THE EFFECT OF SIZE OF SEED POTATOES 


and the methods of cuttings, I can say very lit- 
tle yet. This is our first year and the plan is to 
carry on the trial for five or ten years. More- 
over this has been the very Worst year possible 
for potatoes in Connecticut. Along with this 
we are comparing the relative effects of muriate 
and sulphate of potash on the quality of the po- 
tatecs. Personally I cannot believe that mod- 
erate applications of muriate of potash will ap- 
preciably affect the eating quality. Both mu- 
riates and sulphates diminish the starch con- 
tent, and muriate more than sulphate. If mu- 
riate is used it has been found advisable, in 
other countries, to put it on in the fall where 
the potatoes are to be planted the next spring. 


GRASS STUDIES. 


This is not all that we are doing out of doors, 
in our forage garden and the studies on the 
growth and hardiness of grains. Here within a 
hundred feet on the same kind of soil we have 
sixty different kinds of green sward. In the 
spring we shall test al) these grasses as mow 
land or with light or close pasturing with cows, 
and we sha!l see how they stand competition 
with the other grasses of the lawn. We have 
not paid and do not pay enough attention to our 
grass land in Connecticut. There is no finer 
grazing land for dairy stock in the country than 
here, there are no finer, sweeter grasses for graz- 
ing than are native to our fields, no better 
grasses for hay than native Connecticut grasses- 

The department of agriculture is moving in 
the study of grasses, and the other stations are 
establishing grass gardens. 1 believe noone in 
the country has done more to inaugurate and 
help on the movement than our friend, who 
does not resent being called a “grass crank,” 
Mr. J. B. Olcott. 

We are also studying the resources of our 
salt meadows along the coast. Twenty thou- 
sand acres has been given as an estimate of 
their extent. The salt grasses and sedges 
which often yield three tons to the acre, are 
werth more attention than we give them. Such 
*isnd when it can be cheaply dyked and drained 
has been found very productive for other crops. 


FERTILIZER CONTROL AND RESULTS. 4 


Our official control work practically takes 
more than balf the time of our working force. 
Mr. Dennis Fenn and H. W. Yeomans, agents 
of the station, have visited 127 towns and yil- 
lages all over the state, drawn about 580 sam- 
ples, and most of these have been analyzed. 
The margin bteween the cost of raw materials 
in mixed fertilizers, super-phosphates and spe- 
cial manures, and the selling prices, has never 
on the average been so small as during the past 
year in our experience. That is, the sum of 
expenses and profits to the manufacturer have 
been smaller than usual. 

Both Canada wood ashes and cotton hull 
ashes have shown unusual fluctuations in com- 
position, which will result in less use of them, 
unless the sellers will give a guarantee that 
means something and will make good deficien- 
cies. 

Since 1879, when the station established a 








Mr. Yeomans of Columbia has carried out a 


system of valuing bone manures based on their 





one year—the use of certain raw phosphates | 


ithe ears had tullv formed... That is, ‘tis pow” 





fineness as well as on tie chemical composi- 
tion, there has been a con\siderable improvement 
in their mechanical codition. Fine ground 
bone is at present one of the cheapest sources of 
quickly available nitrogerqand phosphoric acid. 
In general, fertilizer man}pfacturers sell what 
they state and state what t 


FOOD ADULTE; 


The statute regarding 
as to forbid the sale of a: 
glucose or salts of tinh 
vinegar law provides that 
have at least four percen 
cent of solids, and all o} 
at least four percent of 
watering vinegar or ad any drug or other 
acid than acetic. Within the last month we 
have examined ye i samples of vinegar 
aione and a good many samples of molasses 
trom which it may be se@m that neither we nor 
the dairy commissioner h&ve been entirely idle. 

And lastly we have done considerable work in 
the examination of suspected butter for Mr. 












olasses to which 
2n added, and the 
cider vinegar shall 
acia and two per- 
‘t vinegar shall have 
id. It also forbids 


mer blooming, and will answer best in a dry 
season. 


THE CHIEF OBJECTS IN PRUNING 


are to give and preserve a symmetrical form and 
to promote growth for flower beds. No par- 
ticular direction can be given, but generally 
speaking plants of delicate habit and weak 
growth require severe pruning; those that are 
vigorous in growth should have the shoots mod- 
erately shortened but the branches well thinned 
out. The rule is that severe pruning gives the 
best flowers but less of them; and for quality 
few plants should be left in the spring exceed- 
ing two feet in height, though where an exces- 
sive growth has been made the previous season 
it is not always safe to cut back too severely. 
There is very little to choose as to time between 
late fall and early spring, though I prefer to 
prune sparingly in the fall and complete the 
work the following spring. The principal 
INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE HARDY ROSE 
fre the common rose bug or rose chafer, the 











en or leaf roller, the rose slug, and the 
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SOME OF THE $1100 PRIZE POTATOES. 


Raised by Mr. C. B, Coy, Presque Isle, Me. 
Tatem. I believe that generally the oleo law is 
obeyed to the letter, but occasionally dealers 
are caught napping with the wrong label on the 
oleo tubs or no labels at all. It has been neces” 
sary for me to go to court every time one of 
these offenders is prosecuted. They are always 
innocent of any intention to deceiye, quite as 
simple-minded as the didn’t-know-it-was-loaded 
type of man, and generally they pay $100 and 
costs to the court. I believe that the dairy com- 
missioner’s duties will have to be enlarged at 
the next session of our legislature rather than 
curtailed. Is there not today need for the in- 
spec.ion of cheese and milk as well as of but- 
ter? Long ago cheese making flourished here, 
and it might again be profitably carried on I 
think but for the unfair competition of oleo 
chegse. When skim milk oan be made into 
whole milk by churning with oleo oil and then 
nade into fat cheese and sold as such, there is 
nycbh room in the statd for cenuine fat 
cheese. The time is surely’ coming when we 
shall have in this state a gen2ral statute regard- 
ing the adulteration of fools and drugs of all 
kinds. Such work as this is not perhaps strictly 
the work of an agricultural station, but we 
did it because we wished to make the station of 
the utmost possible use to the people of this 
state, for that, I take it, is the function of a state 
experiment station. 





HARDY ROSES. 





Their Culture and Varietics as Told by 
R.A. Moore of Kensington, Conn., to 
the Connecticut Board of Agriculture. 





That division of roses known as the hybrd 
remontant or hybrid perpetual contains most of 
the desirable hardy varieties. As all so-called 
hardy and tender roses are not entirely tender 
or hardy, there is a middle ground between 
these divisions, of roses that will withstand our 
ordinary winters with slight protection. This 
field is occupied for the most part by the hybrid 
Teas and hybrid Noisettes, two comparatively 
new classes which have arisen : first from crosses 
between remontants and the Teas, and sec- 
ond from crosses between Noisettes and Bour- 
bons. They contain a few choice and almost 
indispensable varieties to even the most limited 
collection. La France is the most beautiful and 
conspicuous member of the first group, and 
Coquette des Alps and Blanches of the second. 


IN THE CULTIVATION OF ROSES 


the location should be an open and sunny one, 
free from the injurious effects of the roots and 
shade of trees, though shade in itself is bene- 
ficial. At high noon during June and July a 
certain amount is uecessary. The soil should 
contain not too much clay nor too much sand. 
Any good garden soil with natural drainage is 
suitable. Roses almost refuse to grow in a dry, 
sandy soi], but are equally impatient of a wet, 
clayey one. These conditions can be modified 
by drainage, the addition of sand, wood ashes, 
leaves and the like when too heavy, and 
muck, clay and turf when too light and sandy. 
In the preparation of the bed a liberal use of 
stable manure is important, and unless the soil 
is very heavy, cow-manure is preferred, but in 
clayey and cold soils, horse manure. Do not 
manure too deeply, nor is it necessary to make 
either it or the soil specially fine. A mixture 
made of well-composted stable manure, turf, 
leaves and bone-dust is the best application, 
especially for old beds. During the blooming 
season, liquid manure applied often and weak is 
beneficial. If the plants are set in rows the 
distance between them should be not jess than 
24 to 3 feet. The rows should be at least 4 feet 
apart, but better still, 5. Early spring I think 
the best time for setting, though in dry soil 
fall may answer equally well. If roses are re- 
ceived in the fall they can be kept perfectly till 
spring by burying the whole plant horizontally 
a foot deep in dry soil. This gives the advan- 
tage of early spring setting which is important. 
In setting, make the hole sufficiently large, ar- 
range the roots properly, and firm the soil well 
with the feet, covering the hardened surface 
with a little loose earth. 

If budded plants are used they should be set 
from 3 to 4 inches deeper than those upon their 
own roots. The large majority of roses are bet- 
ter on their own roots than budded either on the 
Manetti or dog-rose stock. Clean cultivation 
after setting is essential to a good growth. 
Mulching is preferred by some during the sum- 


, on Stockbridge Fertilizer alone 


(From a photograph.) 


rose hopper. Hand picking is generally re- 
sorted to with the rosebug and leaf roller. 


cess. In white hellebore is found a sovereign 
remedy for the rose slug and hopper. Mix one 
ounce of the powder with three gallons of wa- 
ter and apply thoroughly with a garden syringe 
or small broom. A watering pot is hardly 
suitable as the under as well as the upper side 
of the leaves ‘must be reached. Make the ap- 
plication on the very first appearance of these 
pests and at intervals as may be required. The 
dry powder answers quite as well but is apt to 
give the leaves an unsightly appearance for 
several days, especially if the hellebore is 
mixed with flour. The best remedy known 
for mildew is flower of sulphur, which must 
be used upon the first sign of the fungus or 
little good will result. 


VARIBTIES. 


eral cultivation I have been assisted by several 
rose growers of experience. While the lists fur- 
nished by them differ greatly, it is partly from 
the fact that a similar variety was substituted. 
Thus, one would uame Alfred Colomb, another 
Marshal P. Wilder, and a third Mad. Victor 
Verder. One of these is entitled to a place on 
the first list, but they are too much alike for all 
to enter it. My reason for giving Mad. Victor 
Verder the preference is that with me it is the 
most vigorous grower and cqual to the first two 
in other respects. 

A rose for general cultivation must be hardy, 
of free growth, of good form and color and fra- 
grant; for exhibition purposes some of the qual- 
ities may be wanting. There are other desirable 
points such as freedom of bloom, permanency 
of color, beauty of foliage and the like, but the 
first five are essential. If we mark on a scale 
of points we shall find some of the most beauti- 
ful exhibition flowers falling short of the perfect 
rose. Baroness Rothschild, the best light-col- 
ored rose in cultivation, would not scale higher 
than seventy points; though being hardy, per- 
fect in form and color, but an indifferent grower 
and without fragrance. Mad. Gabriel Luizet 
would be marked higher, though not quite equal 
in form and color, but hardy, a fine grower, and 
somewhat fragrant. Louis Van Houlte is prob- 
ably the best dark rose we have as an exhibi- 
tion rose, almost perfect in form and color, deli- 
ciously fragrant, but f poor growth, and not 
entirely hardy. Both Fisher Holmes and Baron 
de Bonstetten would outrank it, both being 
hardy, of fine growth, good form and color, and 
fragrant. The only ones in the lists which 
need protection are Coquette des Blanches, Eliza 
Boelle, La France and Louis Van Houtte, 
though the others might receive some benefit 
from it. I have both Blanches and Alps which 
have endured the winters of the last twelve 
years without any protection whatever; though 
the tops are more or less injured they renew 
their growth quickly in the spring and bloom 
freely during the summer. There is nothing 
better for 

WINTER PROTECTION 
than a mound of earth. Leaves are also good, 
and an excellent plan is to cover the bed in the 
fall with a heavy coating of leaves, then cover 
this with coarse manure, forking it in the fol- 
lowing spring. A few of the most promising 
new roses are Mrs. John Laing, Columbia, 
Clars Cochet and Earl of Dufferin. 

Most of our valuable roses come from France» 
and in buying a new rose it is best to know not 
only where it originated, but the name of the 
grower. Very few good roses come from Eng- 
land ; in the list of 24 varieties here given 21 are 
of French origin, Lacharme being the raiser of 
seven ; the other growers of note are E. Verdier, 
Guillot-fils, Liabaud, Levet and Pernet. Only 
three in the list are from England and none 
from the Uuited States. 

The popular rose is very light or very dark 
the intermediate shades being neglected. The 
color of a rose must be pure; a purple shade 
is always an objectionable one. Most roses in- 
cline to fade into that color. These lists which 
I will now read are not given in the order of 
merit but of color, beginning with white and 
ending with rich maroon. 

LIST OF VARIETIES. 

No. 1—Ccquette des Blanches, Lacharme; 
Merveille de Lyon, Pernet ; Comtesse de Serenye, 
Lacharme ; Mad. Gabriel Luizet, Liabaud; Paul 
Neyron, Levet; Mar. de St. Amande, Sansal; 
Anne de Deisbacb, Lacharme; Francois Miche- 
lon, Levet; Charles Lefebose, Lacharme; Mad, 
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Victor Verdier, Fisher Holmes, E. Verdier; 
Baron de Bonstetten, Liabaud. 

No. 2—Eliza Boelle, Guilott; Mabel Morri- 
son, Broughton ; Baronesse Rothschild, Pernet; 
La France, Guilott-fils; John Hopper, Ward; 
Victor Verdier, Lacharme; Key. J. B. M. 
Caurne, Turner; Gen. Jacqueminot, Rouselet; 
Marie Bauman, Bauman; Alfred Colomh, La- 
charme; Prince Camille de Rohan, E. Verdier; 
Louis Van Houttet, Lacharme. 

T have also added a list of stage or exhibition 
roses. A few enter the general list but many 
are without fragrance, of poor growth or lack- 
ing in hardiness : 

Merveille de Lyon, La France; Mabel Mor- 
rison, Eugenie Verdier; Cap. Christy, Fisher 
Holmes; Baroness Rothschild, Louis Van 
Houtte; Mad. Gabriel Luizet, Jean Loupert: 
Pride of Waltham, Zavier Olibo; 

The three best moss roses are White Bath 
Crested and Gracilis. 


A G@KEAT POTATO YIELD. 


The Prize in the Contest Comes to New 
England. 738 Bushels per Acre. How 
the Result Was Secured. ... Bnew 











It is a pleasure to note that in the great po- 
tato contest of the American Agriculturist, the 
grand prize of $1100 offered by that paper and 
the Bowker Fertilizer Co., was awarded to Mr. 
Coy of Maine, for the largest yield on a single 
acre, of 738 bushels, of potatoes grown exciu- 
sively on Stockbridge manures. Mr. Coy’s | 
farm is in Presque Isle, Northern Maine. 
contest acre was quite smooth with a naturally” 
dry soil, having slight exposure to the east. It 
was seeded to grass in the fall of 1882, aft 
having been cropped with potatoess.No addi- 
tional manure was applied when seeded, nd 
Plant food was put on during the six years the 
land was in grass. The land was ploughed Ang. 
15th, 1888, the sod being turned under six inch- 
es. Lt was carefully cross-ploughed April 30th, 
1889. After laying open to the weather for two 
weeks, the ground was gone over with a spring 
tooth harrow. The land was then laid off in 
trenches 2 feet 9 inches apart. The seed 
(Dakota Red) was dropped May 15th 12 inches 
apart, making about 14,000 hills on the acre and 
was carefully covered to a depth of two or three 
inches. Four and one-half barrels of potatoes 
were used. The seed was taken from the cellar 
about six weeks before planting and spread thin 
upon the floor of adry and reasonably warm 
room. Only such tubers were finally selected 
as had strong, green sprouts at the time of 
planting, and no small tubers were used. The 
seed wascut to two eyes. The sets were 
sprinkled with land plaster as fast as cut, to 
protect from rot and assist in giving the young 
plants a start. They were planted the day after 
cutting. Only about one set in a hundred failed 
to come up, such vacancies being replanted. 
Eleven hundred pounds of Stockbridge manure 
was scattered along the bottom of the trenches 
after they had been laid off for the seed, and 
was well mixed with the earth in and about the: 














fully into the soil with a hand-hoe. At time of 
planting the soil, though dry, was rather co/d. 
This continued for about ten days after plant- 
ing, when it came off warm, with frequent show- 
ers. The crop was fairly up June 5th, and on 
the 12th was cultivated shallow. June 12th and 
13th the crop was hoed by hand, and the 
trenches filled in level full. It was again culti- 
vated June 20th, this time deeply and thor- 
oughly, and was hoed on the 24th, 25th and 26th 
of June. In June there were two rains a week, 
and it was so wet that there were few chances 
to cultivate potatoes. July and the first halt of 
August were dryer, averaging about one good 
shower a week. 

The potatoes in the field outside the acre lim- 
its were dug and picked and carried to the cel- 
lar before the contest acre was touched. On the 
prize acre the ordinary hand-diggers were used, 
requiring five men two and one-half daye. The 
tubers were placed in flour barrels, being allowed 
to dry off a bit before being picked up, and the 
barrels were then weighed on platform scales. 
The weight of the empty barrels was taken 
from the gross weight, the potatoes taken to the 
cellar, and the same barrels again filled and 
weighed. The total weight was 44,305 pounds, 
equal to 738 bushels, of sixty pounds each, and 
25 pounds over. Of this crop, 679 bushels 44 
pounds were good merchantable potatoes, an 
average bushel containing 98 tubers. The bal- 
ance, 58 bushels 41 pounds, were small and un- 
merchantable, an average bushel of these con- 
taining 495 tubers. 

On the whole we are not surprised that these 
original special manures now so well-known 
should Jead in this contest, for as the manufac- 
turers quite properly say, “there is no cheat- 
ing the plant,” and it is evident that this great 
crop was fed from beginning to end with the 
proper amount of food in acceptable forms. 

Many manufacturers are making a fertilizer 
containing large quantities of plant food in 
unavailable forms costing but little, but such 
fertilizers only serve the purpose of misleading 
the chemists into giving high analyses and val- 
uations, and while the chemist may be misled 
the crop never can be, and the crop is the final 
arbiter. 

The manufacturers of the Stockbridge manures 
claim to make these mauures of the very best 
material, and that hence when put to the test, 
whether in field or laboratory, they seldom fai) 
to respond in a satisfactory manner, and as these 
manures in this trial not only produced the 
largest single crop of potatoes, but also the 
largest crop raised on fertilizers in the oat con- 
test, it would seem that their claim was sub- 
stantiated by the field test, which really is the 
only practical one. 

The American Agriculturist says with truth 
that ‘‘the first lesson of this competition is that 
on the great majority of soils, complete high- 
grade special potato fertilizers (like the Stock- 
bridge), are superior by far to stable manure 
for potatoes,” and as the largest yield on stable 
manure either alone or with fertilizers was only 
491 bushels, it is no doubt true that high-grade, 
properly made fertilizers are the manures for 
this crop, both for producing yield and quality. 





Never let a hired man take your measure, is 
a good motto. No man is great to his body- 
servant. Familiarity breedscontempt. A man 
who is an employer and a master of other mer 
should always hold a little in reserve. so that 
the employed can never feel quite certain that 
they know every corner of his chxracter.— 
Stephen Powers in Ohio Farmer. 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY 


BY A. F. HUNTER. 





~ Improving the Stock. Exercise. 





Few farmers appreciate the advantages of in- 
troducing new blood into their flocks of fowls, 
and yet a very great improvement can be made 
by the simple expedient of buying a thorough- 
bred cockerel and putting him with ten or a 
dozen of the best-shaped, most vigorous-laying 
fowls. The male gives half the blood (breed) 
of all the chicks from his mates, consequently 
the first season’s chicks will be one-half thor- 
oughbred, then by getting another good cockerel 
to cross upon these half breeds, tbe second 
year’s chicks will be three-quarters pure. 

The infusion of new blood into a flock stimu- 
lates the reproductive organs and greatly in- 
creases the egg yield. Every observing farmer 
knows how greatly our cows have been im- 
proved, both in quantity and quality ot milk- 
flow, by the introduction of thorotghbred bulls 
into our common stock. Our native cows 
were hardy, rugged, strong-natured, and the 
new blood has greatly quickened the animal 
life. Similiarly with our common fowls; those 
that have survived the hardships of our rigor- 
ous winters are strong and vigorous physically, 
and many good birds can be selected which 
make an excellent bottom-cross for a new flock. 

“7 CAN’T AFFORD IT,” 
says more than one farmer, who sees good 
cockerels sold for $2, or $3, or $5. That is a 
good deal of money, and means & much-needed 
pair of new boots or some other essential 
article for himself or the family. It does seem 
a large sum of money to pay for a single bird, 
when a common cockerel can be bought for 
75 cents, or, cheaper still, raised on the place. 
The money he would invest in one $5-cockerel 
would pay for ten common fowls. 

Can he afford not to do it? Let us look at the 
figures a little. The farmer (we will suppose) 
raises a hundred chickens each summer. These 
will dress in the fall four pounds apiece,—that 
is, he has to eat or sell four hundred pounds of 
poultry. If he buys a good Plymouth Rock or 
Wyandotte cock to cross into his common 
stock he will get meatier chicks with less bone 
(proportionately) and chicks that will average 
fully a pound apiece heavier on the same feed, 
so that with the same number of chicks he has 
an extra hundred pounds of poultry, which, at 
ten cents a pound (a low price for good-dressed 
chickens) will be $10. If he pays $5 for the 
cockerel he has got his money back and 100 per- 
cent profit on the investment. It would, in 
reality, be more than that, because the chicks 
being meatier, more attractive to purchasers, 
hence more salable in the market, he will get a 
better price than he did last year for his 
“scrubs”; but, even at the old price, he can not 
afford not to buy him. 

Let us suppose he cares more for eggs to sell 
to his storekeeper. His hens, we will suppose, 
lay eight dezen eggs each ina year. They will 
be better than tbe average if they do that, be- 
cause few farmers’ fowls lay eight dozen eggs 
in a year, but we will figure upon that number. 
He keeps 100 hens and gets 800 dozen of eggs a 
year. They bring an average of 20 cents a 
dozen, which amounts to $160 worth of eggs. 
If he buys a good Leghorn cockerel the pullets 
from that cross will lay ten dozen of eggs each 
in a year, and a thousand dozen of eggs at 20 
cents a dozen is $200. as against the $160 worth 
from the old stock. The farmer cannot afford 
not to have that thoroughbred cock ! 

This supposed advantage is no exaggeration. 
The reality of it is conceded by everyone in re- 
spect to horses, cattle, sheep and swine, and it 
* ‘is just as teal with poultry. And it‘is this su- 
periority of thoroughbred stock over common, 
and the power it has of transmitting its own 
valuable qualities to its progeny, which makes 
the special value that fanciers put upon their 
stock. As Mr. Felch said at the farmers’ meet- 
ing two weeks ago, “Poultry selis for exactly 
what it is worth; if it is common stock it brings 
the price of common stock, while if it is pure- 
bred stock, valuable for breeding, it brings the 
price of pure-bred stock. The fanciers have the 
best stock and get the prices for the best.” 

The fanciers ask more for their pure-bred 
stock because it is worth more, and farmers are 
beginning to recognize this fact and are becom- 
ing more and more purchasers of thoroughbred 
poultry. I have a letter from a farmer in Ver- 
mont who wants a good Plymouth Rock cock- 
erel to cross with his birds, who says, “The 
neighbors gre laughing at me some for paying 
$2 for a cockerel and sending away off to Mas- 
sachusetts for it.” I hope he will show the fig- 
ures given above to some of those sccffing 
neighbors. It ought to be an easy matter to 
convince them that a small sum of money in- 
vested in a good, pure-bred cockerel is money 
invested where it will pay big dividends! 


GIVE THE HENS EXERCISE. 

If hens are too fat they will not lay well dur- 
ing the winter. They need an abundance of 
good food, but must have exercise to keep them 
from becoming over-fat. If the hen house is 
properly arranged with regard to cleanliness 
and plenty of chaff, wet strawor some such 
material is thrown over the clean feeding floor 
and grain scattered in this, the hens will get a 
great deal of exercise. Of course, it follows 
that they must not be over-fed, or they will 
have the appetites to give the incentive to 
scratch. In summertime they get the proper 
amount of exercise from the nature of their sur- 
roundings, but in winter when closely housed. 
some inducement must be offzred. One plan 
we have seen recommended is, when feeding 
them, to throw a handful of grain to one side of 
the feeding ground and when that is eaten, an- 
other handful to the other side, and so on, by 
this plan keeping them running back and forth 
until they have had enough exercise. Another 
essential to successful winter laying is plenty of 
ight and as much sunshine as possible in the 
nen house during the cold weather. If there is 
not enough light they will sit on their perches 
most of the day and do no good. With plenty 
of light they will move about. One reason, and 
probably the principle reason, why the smaller 
breeds are better winter layers is their active, 
restless habits, by which they get so much more 
exercise during the winter season. Warmth, 
variety of feed and exercise are prime requisites. 
—American Poultry Raiser. 


HEATING WATER FOR STOCK. 


Intelligent and progressive farmers—and es- 
pecially dairymen—now admit the economy of 
waver for stock in winter with at least the 
cbill taken off. Some principal advantages are, 
lst, There is no chill of the animal and conse- 
quent decreased vitality ; 24, digestion, and con- 
sequently assimilation, is increased; 3d, and no 
less important, animals, if not starved for wa- 
ter will always drink all their appetite desires. 

We illustrate on this page one of the latest 
devices for successfully preventing water from 
freezing in the open yard, and which is also 
as well adapted to railroad tanks and those in- 
side of buildings. It is made and sold by E. 
E. Elmendorf company—incorporated—of the 
United States and Canada, with their office in 





room 20, Haymarket Theater Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. It is said to burn successfully cobs, 
chips, coal, oil, or ee - in the way of fuel, 
burning oil without a wick. and at slight ex- 
pense per day. The fire is easily started, and 
if the fire dies it may be again started without 
danger, even though the tank he full of ice. 
It operates on the same principle as a base- 
burning stove, thus giving control of draft; is 
claimed also to be fire-proof, and being made 
of cast-iron will hold heat. It will heat water 
for scalding hogs, or similar purposes, and full 
satisfaction is guaranteed. This shows the 
manufacturers to be fully satisfied, and to have 
faith in this apparatus. We advise our readers 
who want anything in this line to write the 
manufacturers as above for terms and full in- 
formation. 


FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS. 





Some Experiments Made This Year by M. 
H. Dean of Falls Village, Ct., and Re- 
ported to the Connecticut State Board 
of Agriculture. 


It has been my privilege the past season to 
have intrusted to my care four field experi- 








ments with corn. The fields were several 
miles apart and widely different in the charac- 
ter of their soils. On these fields were planted 
57 plots of corn tertilized in 27 different ways. 
Still I fear, however, that I shall be able to 
give you but little that is new, and that future 
investigation may prove some of my present 
conclusions to be untrue. It is only by patient 
labor that our knowledge isincreased. In these 
experiments it is not crops so much as increase 
of knowledge that we seek and that we get, 
even from our failures. In the first place the 
year’s work teaches us 


THAT DIFFERENT SOILS REQUIRE DIFFERENT | 
FERTILIZERS. 


Mr. Bartholomew has told you in years past 
that phosphoric acid is more efficient on his soil 
than either potash or nitrogen. This 1s true of 
my home farm which is of a beavy loam on 
one of the hills of Litchfield county. Un two 
plots receiving bone-black the corn was twice 
as large during the early part of the season as 
on adjoining plots similarly fertilized, but with 
the bone-black omitted. And the difference con- 
tinued during the season, as the greatly in- 
creased crops on those two plots showed. On 
the other hand potash and nitrogen seemed to 
be of very little, if any, benefit on this land. 

But let us look at a field of a different char- 
acter, 2 level field of light alluvial soil on the 
bank of the Housatonic river, which has been 
cropped for generations without fertilizers. 
This accounts in part for the light yields on 
these plots, though a blight which struck this 
field in August injured the corn considerably, 
especially where the corn was poorest. The 
results on four plots differently fertilized were 





as follows: 
No.tert. Nit. Phos. Acid Potash. 

Weights of 

fert. per 

acre .. ..0 160 Ibs 320 tbs 160tbs 
Bushels of 

COM « « » Sel 8.4 6.4 26.5 
Increase 

from uee 

offert. » 3.3 1.3 21.4 
Stalks. . . 1130 ths 1480 ths 1240tbs 2820 ths 
Cost of fert. $4.20 $4.16 $3.36 


Gain or loss 
from use 
of fert. . $2.05 loss $3.22 loss $12.00 gain 


The field contained 20 plots and on every 
one of them from which potash was withheld 
the crop was almost a failure. Nitrogen was 
effective when used with potash, though having 
but little effect when used alone; thus showing 
that potash is so essential on this land that we 
can not get the benefit of other fertilizers 
without it. Prof. Cook found nearly all of 
the light soils of New Jersey deficient in potash 
and I believe the same has been found to be 
true to a great extent in our own state. 

Now let us look at a third field, also in the 
Housatonic Valley near Lime Rock station. It 
is similar to the second lot, butis thirty or forty 
feet above the river, on one of the upper terraces 
of the river valley. The results on four plots 
were as follows: 


Phos. 
Nofert. Nit. Acid Potash. 
Stalks 2 ¢ es @ --1630!bs 1890tbs 1670!bs 3340Ibs 
Ibs of fert. per acre. 0 160ibs 320lbs 160tbs 
Bushels of corn.. ..11.2 15.7 8.3 17.5 
Increase over Noth- 
ing plot. . «ese « 45 2.9 loss 6.3 
Cost of Fertilizer... . « »« «$4.20 $4.16 $3.86 


Gain or loss.... » © « «© © e116 5.701088 9.86 
Here also potash had tke greatest. effect, 
though the crops responded well to nitrogen. 
These two elements showed the same beneficial 
effects when used in combination with other 
fertilizers, but bone-black, which is so valuable 
on my home farm, was used at a loss on both 
these other fields. 
A FERTILIZER WHICH IS BENEFICIAL ON ONE 
SOIL MAY BE AN INJURY ON ANOTHER. 
Four of the plots on the third farm noticed 
above had bone-black applied to them, and 
four other plots were fertilized exactly the 
same, with the bone-black omitted. The re- 
sults are tabulated below: 


SSEZES 

sa SEM S55 

"4 =) J aveoot 

v vu wv a g.8 a a 

Fertilizer applied: Plot ES Plot=og 4 

Nothing Oo i110 B 82 
Nitrate of soda A 14 OD 159 
Potash Cc 162 F 150 
Nit. of soda and potash E 218 G 191 
638 582 


With one exception (plot D), the yield was 
greater without the bone-black than with it. 
And I think the exception was made so by the 
soil being a little better on plot D than on plot 


A. 
I wondered all summer why the corn on plot 


G was so small, it having received all the ele- 
ments needed to make a complete fertilizer. It 
was not until after the crop was harvested that 
the truth burst upon me that bone-black had 
been an injury. I could hardly believe it at 
first, and began looking about me for further 
evidence on that point. I did not have to go 
far. Adjoining this test was an experiment 
with raw phosphates, consisting of ten plots al] 
well fertilized with potash and nitrogen; seven 





phosphoric acid, wh 


THE WILKS FARM 


three plots received 
none. 


Three plots without pho § acid av’d 197 pounds corn. 
Five best‘ with ,{¢ .. © a es « 
Seven “ “ ' “ “ 175 “ “ 

_ 

Not very strong ¢ fence, but tending in the 
same direction. ™~ 

In the report of th @ New Jersey experiment 
station for 1887, pag M11, you will fiad an ac- 
count of an experine1§t of corn with results sim- 
ilar to mine.» In every case the application of 
superphosphates wasMollowed by a decrease of 
corn, and on only cine of the four plots was 
there an increase ogstalks. And the next year 
the fiela being sow (with oats without fertilizers 
in every case the Field was less on the plots 
which had receivé] superphosphates the year 
before than on “‘gbse fertilized just the same 
without the pho” Gate. 

Mr. Hawley, *Mbeaking on this subject last 
year, said, ‘I °° that on my land some of 
these ingredient oduced an entirely opposite 
effect from, what y do on Mr. Dean’s land. 
I fvund thatjon cq 1 land where I put no potash 
















I had a larger crop of corn both in stover and | 
in corn in the ear than I had where I put pot- 
ash.” Just my experience this year on my 
home farm. 

Mr. Hinman said: “In every single instance 
where potash or nitrogen alone was applied 
there was a loss as compared with the land on 
which nothing of the kind was used.” Mr. 
Eawin Hoyt after stating that repeated trials 
had proved that phosphates were of no value on 
his land said: “On two or three of the plots 
upon which different fertilizers containing phos- | 
phoric acid have been used, the product has 
been nearly one hundred pounds less of corn on 
one-eighth of an acre than where nothing at all 
was used that contained phosphoric acid.” 





IN CONCLUSION. A QUESTION OF FOLLY. 

And now if it be true that different soils re- 
quire different fertilizers, and especially if it be 
true that some fertilizers which are beneficial 
on one soil are injurious on other soils, is it not 
folly for the man who lives on a light,sandy soil 
needing potash to buy phosphates, and for the 
man whose soi} is fairly aching for bone-black, 
to buy potash? But don’t you do this very 
thing? Do you not buy for your different soils 
the very same article? And in each case do you 
not spend a large part of your money forthat 
which will give you little or no ratuna,andJ 
which possibly may be an actual damage to you? 
Manufacturers try to make an article that will 
be good in the majority of cases and that is the 
best they cando. You should test your own 
soils and then you will know whether to buy 
their fertilizers or not. It is not a difficult mat- 
ter to test your soils,and there are men who 
would be glad to show you just how to do it, if 
you wish to know. 

Farmers, you must find the needs of your 
soils or waste money buying fertilizers. You 
can not afford to buy them on the lottery plan. 
It may be you will draw prizes enough to pay 
for the blank tickets, but how much better to 
know the needs of your soils and draw a prize 
every time. 


HOME MIXED FERTILIZERS. 
Geo. F. Platt of Milford, Conn., Tells the 


State Board that He Thinks Money 
May be Saved by Home Mixing. 





The first phosphate that came into general 
use in this section was made by a Mr. Stagg of 
Stratford, Conn., nearly forty years ago. Its 
effect upon crops was uniformly good, but as 
to its analysis such a thing had not then been 
thought of; nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash were Greek to our farmers 

About the year 1872 menhaden fish began to 
be utilized for the oil they contained and the 
refuse scrap supplied an abundance of cheap, 
quick acting material for fertilizers. This 
fish scrap was sold in Milford at $14 per ton. 
The fertilizer business then began to boom, 
numerous factories sprang up and apparently 
the business was profitable. 

I find by reference to my farm account book 
that I paid for superphosphate in 
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Competition among fertilizer manufacturers 
is now close and the profits smaller than in 
former years, hence there is a temptation to use 
cbeaper materials. Great changes have taken 
place during recent years in many matters relat- 
ing to New England agriculture, in nothing per- 
haps has there been a greater change than in 
what we call commercial fertilizers. 

Five years ago I began to look into the mat- 
ter of home mixtures, and after some corres- 
pondence on the subject with our old friend 
Mr. J. J. Webbof Hamden, I invested $185 in 
materials for six tons or at a cost for tbe mix- 
ture of $3l per ton. It was used on general 
farm crops with very satisfactory results. Dur- 
ing four years past 1 have mixed and used on 
my farm over 36 tons costing in different years 
from $29 to $32 per ton. Frequent experiments 
have been tried comparing my own with the 
standard brands in the market, generally with 
the results in my favor. 

“What is to be gained by home mixing?” 
In the first place from $5 to $10 per ton. In the 
second place you know better what it ie made 
of if you mix it yourself; commercial fertilizers, 
like boarding house hash, are uncertain mix- 
tures. Third, I use considerable ground bone 
in my mixture and this is not all used up the 
first season. I often apply 1000 pounds per 
acre for potatoes and sow rye in the fall with no 
fertilizer and get good crops. Most manufac- 
turers make their goods so that they are about 
all used up with the first crop. Fourth, we can 
buy what we think our farms lack. Soils differ 
greatly. Nitrogen and phosphoric acid seem to 
be needed on my farm, but potash does not. 
Mr. Bartholomew’s farm responds to phosphor- 





of these plots also received an application of 
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ic acid. Mr. Dean’s, which is somewhat sandy, 
requires potash. We farmers who till our cwn 
acres Ought to know more of their needs than 
any manufacturer possibly can. 

As to formulas for home mixing. It is sel- 
dom that two persons use the same materiais, 
and if they do the proportions generally differ. 
A complete fertilizer is supposed to contain ni- 
trogen, phospboric acid and potash, but in some 
cases one of them used alone or twoof them 
without the third give excellent results. Some 
of the best farmers of Orange have used 800 
pounds of ground bone and 200 pounds muriate 
of potash per acre when seeding to grass, and 
have obtained very heavy crops. 


BACTERIA IN MILK, 


Their Influence in Souring, in Butter- 
Making, and in Thunder Storms, 





The following are tbe points advanced by 


Prof. H. W. Conn, professor of biology, Wes- 
leyan university, at the Connecticut state board 


of agriculture this week : 
All changes that occur in miilk are the result 








of the growth of bacteria, for if milk is kept 
free from them by any means it will remain 


| sweet and limpid indefinitely. 


Owing to the immense number of bacteria in 
the air, on the teats and hairs of the cows, the 
hands of the milker, and above all in the milk 
vessels, which are never thoroughly cleaned, 
milk is always contaminated by bacteria as 
soon as it is drawn from the cow. Pure milk is 
unknown except to the experimenter. 

A definite species of bacteria produces the 
ordinary souring of milk. This species is com- 
mon around dairies, but not so common else- 
where. It grows rapidly, and is present in milk 
in great numbers. This species produces its 
effect on milk in a short time, producing lactic 
acid from the milk sugar. The acid thus pro- 
duced curdles the milk. After this the organism 
ceases to grow, and numerous other species of 
bacteria (derived mostly from the air) take its 
place, so that in old milk a great variety of 
species is found. Over forty different species of 
bacteria have been found common in normal 
milk and cream. 

Nearly all of these species seem to have a 
definite effect of milk, each producing its own 
decomposition products. They can be divided 
into four general classes: (a) Some do not 
effect milk at all. (4) Some produce lactic acid 
rfrom the milk sugar, and the acid then curdles 
the milk. Many bacteria belong to this class, 
some of which curdle milk at a low temper- 
ature |70 degrees Fahr.], and others only ina 
warm temperature [85 and 100 degrees Fahr.] 
(c) Some produce lactic acid, but not enough to 
curdle the milk, even in a warm temperature. 
(d) Some curdle milk, not by producing an 
acid, but by producing a ferment similar to that 
of rennet. Most of these subsequently dissolve 
the curd by a process similar to digestion. 

Most of the organisms which appear in old 
milk have little practical significance so far 
as milk is concerned, but their relation to cream 
is highly important. The ripening of cream is 
due to the growth of bacteria which multiply 
with immense rapidity during the ripening 
process. A single drop of ripened cream will 
contain 100,000 bacteria or even;more. 

The relation of this bacteria growth to butter 
making is probably twofold: First, the bacteria 
in their growth feed upon the albuminous mat- 
ter present in the cream. Partly by‘this means 
and partly by the help of the acids produced, 
the albuminous matter is somewhat broken to 
pieces, and this makes it easier for the fat glob- 
ules to b3 shaken free. The butter thus ‘‘comes 
easier and the albumen is more easily washed 
out. Second, the decomposition produced by 
the various bacteria gives rise to numerous de- 
composition products, among which are various 
volatile oils. These impregnate the butter and 
are the source of the butter {taste and odor. 
Bacteria are therefore of ,value to the butter 
maker. 

The souring of milk during thunder storms 
is also due to the growth of bacteriatand not to 
the direct effzct of electricity. Probably the 
electricity has no effect, the hastening of sour- 
ing being due to the } warmth ‘and moisture 
which are favorable for bacteria growth. 





WARM WATER. 


It Isa GreatiAdvantage in New England, 
but Should |Not:Be Too Warm. 


The Wisconsin experiment station reckons 
that it will cost in food and fuel $23.88 to warm 
the water for 40 cows four months, raising the 
temperature of the water from 32° to 70°, and 
the gain on the 40 cows byjthe use of warm 
water would be 2,234 quarts of milk, which 
made into butter to be sold at 20 cents per pound 
and reckoning the skimmed,milk at 25 cents per 
cwt., the balance of profits in favor of warm 
water would be $21 36. ‘ 

This looks rather small and might well'dis- 
courage some farmers from trying the experi- 
ment for themselves, but when we bring it 
up to our New England standards it improves 
the appearance of it very much. 

We seldom realize less than 25c per pound 
for butter in winter, often more, this makes the 
profit $29.77 and if wefget 30 cents for our but- 
ter the profit is $38.18. If we sell the 2234 
quarts of milk at wholesale at 4 cents per 
quart the profit is $65.48 and if the milk is re- 
tailed at 6 cents the profit is $110.16. These 
figures are based on an average daily yield of 
16.06 pounds per, cow—between 7 and 8 quarts 
per day. Now as all know that there area 
good many cows that will do 25 percent better 
than this through the winter, and if we may 
add this amount to our other figures, the re- 
sult is very encouraging for jthe use of warm 
water. The Wisconsin experiment is very 
commendable in being within bounds, but I 
doubt if their gain was as large as it would have 
been if they had kept all the cows on water 





warm ed to 60° throughout the 120 days. The 
changes from extremely cold to insipidly warm 
water could not have been beneficial to the 
cows. 

A farmer of my acquaintance who has a herd 
of about forty cows, and uses a portable heater 
enough to keep his water-trough free from ice, 
hardly taking the chill off of the water, says it 
is worth a dollar a day to bim, and this prac- 
tical experience at the barn fully confirms the 





results of the Wisconsin experiment. N. A. 
Essex County. 
WORK OF THE STORRS SCHOOL. 


Some Interesting Conclusions From Soil 
Tests in Different Localities. 


Prof. W. O. Atwater, director of the Storrs 
school agricultural experiment station during 
the past year, explained its work to the Connec- 
ticut board of agriculture this week. The work 
has been mainly in three lines. 

First.—Pot and box tests on the sources of 
the nitrogen of plants to find out whether plants 
do utilize the nitrogen of the atmosphere or not. 
In connection with this plant work, a large 
number of chemical analyses have been re- 
quired. The plants grown and the residue left 
by the plant in the sand and drainage water 
have all been carefully analyzed. A fuller dis- 
cussion of this work and the practical deduc- 
tions drawn therefrom will be found in Prof. 
Wood’s article. 

Sscond.—A study of bacteria in milk and 
cream, or the effect of bacteria on the souring 
of milk, the ripening of cream, and the keeping 
qualities of butter. Prof. Conn’s report has the 
facts brought out. 

Third.—Another important line of work has 
been co-operative field experiments by farmers. 
These comprise eight soil tests in different parts 
of the state and a number of field tests on the 
practical bearing of the question of the nitrogen 
supply of plants. These experiments give va 
rying results and show 

GREAT DIFFERENCES IN SOILS. 

Fertilizers that gave good crops on one soil 
were found to do little or no good on others. 
Along the valley of the Housatonic river a sin- 
gle peculiarity manifested itself in three differ- 
ent trials, at Falls Village, at Lime Rock and 
at Oxford, a little north of Birmingham. In all 
three cases potash compounds gave marked re- 
sults, while very little response was made to 
phosphoric acid. These soils seem to have been 


| formed by deposits coming from the decompo- 


sition of limestone rocks. Similar results have 





| 
| 
| 


been obtained on limestone soils in the blue 
grass region of Kentucky. In other parts of the 
state very different results were obtained. At 
North Woodstock, Lebanon and South Man. 





Vane 
Roots 


Sarsapariha 


Poses 
One Noalar 


The Chief Reason for the great suc- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article itself. Itis merit that wins, and the 
tact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actualy ac- 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any other sarsapa- 


Merit Wins er ees be 


fier before the public. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System 

Hiood’s Sarsaparilia is sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. 1. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries., Lowell, Mass. 





fertilizing material plowed under as sod or turf, 
when worn-out meadows are brought under 
tillage. Samples of timothy and red-top, taken 
in the fall when there was a slight second 
growth, gave at the rate of nearly four tons per 
acre of dry vegetable matter in the first six 
inches of soil. In this residue was found the 


| following weights of the more important fertil- 


| izing constituents : 


| chester potash did comparatively little good, | 


| while phosphates 


| 





gave marked results. In 


other cases phosphoric acid did not give as | 


striking results but yet had a very decided in- 
fluence. As far as field experiments have been 
made in Connecticut they indicate that phos- 
phoric acid is most commonly deficient in 
soils, potash frequently, while nitrogen, al- 
though sometimes deficient, seldom pays for it- 
selfin the extra returns when applied in large 
quantities. 

In general these experiments show: First, 
that soils vary widely in their material stores of 
fertility, and hence in their capacities {or sup 
plying crops with food and in their demands for 
fertilizers. Second, that farmers can not afford 
to use fertilizers indiscriminately, but that they 
should use such mixtures as will meet the 
special requirements of their soils and the need 
of theiy crops. Third, the best way to deter- 
mit; the defici> “ies of a sdii 1s té’ put thé qués- 
tion to the soil ‘self with different kinds and 
combinations of ’ tit food. 

Besides the a ® ines of work, there has 
been grown in ass and forage garden 
about sixty different species and varieties of 
grasses and forage plants. A study has been 
made of their special characteristics, and of the 
relative amounts and value of the fodder pro- 
duced. 

Analyses have also been made of the roots 
and stubble of various farm crops. These 
analyses show a large amount of vegetable mat- 
ter left in the soil by such crops as grass, clover, 
cow-peas, lupines and vetch. The value of the 
manurial matter returned to the soil in roots 
and stubble varies greatly with different plants. 


little of value, while grass and clover give 
back large quantities of fertilizing material. 





ROOTS AND STUBBLE. 


is Commonly Supposed. 


of the Connecticut board of agriculture this 
week : 

One of the first aims of the husbandman 
should be to utilize home resources. The pur- 
chase of plant food for our crops should begin 
only when we have made the best possible use 
of all home supplies. One of these supplies is 
found in the roots and stubble of farm crops. 


fertilizing materials stored up in their tissues 
are matters but little understood. Peculiar 
root development and root action seems to adapt 
many plants to particular soils. Species of 
cultivated plants, like the pea, the bean, and the 
lupine, will thrive and make luxuriant growth 
on a soil where, under similar conditions, oats, 
barley or wheat can not be grown with profit. 
Important among the offices ot the roots of 
many plants is their acid or corrosive action on 
the soil particles. Etchings have been pro- 
duced on slabs of marble as a result of this 
solvent action. 

Deitrich has shown that various kinds of 
plants, as lupines, peas, vetches, wheat and 
rye, were able to 


EXTRACT CONSIDERABLE MINERAL MATTER 


when grown in powdered limestone or basalt, 
and also that more soluble mineral matter re- 
mained than wes present in similar samples of 
rock, in which no plants were grown. One no- 
ticeable feature brought out by these experi- 

“%s was that the roots of leguminous plants 
exerted a more powerfal solvent influence than 
did the grain-bearing plants such as wheat and 
rye. In all cases, however, the decomposing 
power of roots was clearly manifest. The 
roots of growing plants also exert an important 
influence by seizing upon and utilizing, and 
thus saving from loss through the drainage, 
plant-food that is rendered soluble by the action 
of rains and other atmospheric influences. 

WHERE A SOIL IS CONSTANTLY OCCUPIET 
with vegetation very little fertilizing ma.ter 
appears in the drainage water. 

The amount and value of the fertilizing ma- 
terials restored to the soil by the roots and stab. 
ble of crops is a matter that every farmer should 
consider. The Storrs school station has made 
quite a number of analyses of the residue left 
behind, after crops are harvested. One striking 





feature brought out was the large amount ot 


The entire functions of roots and the amount of 


Nitrogen, 84 pounds; phos- 
phoric acid, 24 pounds, and potash, 54 pounds. 

Let us compare this with some well-known 
forms of commercial fertilizers. In order to 
supply the soil with an equal amount of these 
ingredients there would be needed, of nitrate of 
soda 525 pounds, of dissolved bone-black 130 
pounds, and of muriate of potash 105 pounds. 
These materials would have cost in the spring 
of 1889 about $18. It would not be safe to es- 
timate the roots and stubble on the same basis 
of valuation, however, for the plant food in that 
cise would not be as readily available. The 
vegetable matter must first become decomposed. 
But with due allowance for this the value of the 
residue from the grass might be safely placed 
at from $12 to $14. 

In the case of clover there was found nitrogen 
at the rate of 60 pounds, phosphoric acid, 15 
pounds, and potash, 45 pounds per acre. Next 
to the clover and grass in the amount of manu- 
rial matter left behind, stood the horse bean, 
vetch, cow peas and lupine. Such observations 
as have been made on grain crops show a much 
smaller amount ot residue, both of nitrogen and 
the mineral ingredients, than is restored by 
plants belonging to the same family or order as 
clover. 


SOURCES OF PLANT NITROGEN. 


It Can be Obtained from the Sail in Some 
___ Instances. 


. > —_ a “ 

Chas. D. Woods, chemist of ob Storrs sta- 
tion, read a paper before the Connecticut board 
of agriculture this week discussing at some 
length a series of experiments undertaken by 
the station to ascertain if plants have the power 
cf acquiring atmospheric nitrogen. Mach of 
this matter has appeared in a bulletin from the 
station and been already published in these 
columns. The following are the principal 
points brought out in the paper: 

Peas, alfalfa, serradella, lupine, clover in all 
| probability, and apparently leguminous plants 
in general, are able to acquire large quantities 





ae 








° | 
The grains in general return but comparatively | 


Their Manurial Value is Much More Than | 


Prof. C. S. Phelps. vice-director of the Storrs | 
station, read the following paper at the meeting | 


of nitrogen from the air during their period of 
growth. 

That there is a cunnection between root tu- 
bercles and this acquisition of nitrogen is clear- 
| ly demonstrated. 

The cereals, corn and 
experiments have 


oats, with which the 
completed have not 
manifested this power of acquiring nitrogen, 
nor do they have such tubercles as are formed 


| on the roots of legumes. 
' 


been 


| 


As a rule, the greater the abundance of root 
| tubercles in these experiments, the larger and 
more vigorous were the plants and the greater 
was the gain of nitrogen from the air. 

In a number of 
| was 


these experiments there 
a loss of nitrogen instead of gain. The 
| loss Occurred where there were no root tu- 
| bercles; it was especially large with oat plants, 
| and largest where they had the most nitrogen 
| at their disposal in the form of nitrates. 

PRACTICAL INFERENCES, 


The ability of legumes to gather nitrogen 


clover, alfalfa, peas, beans, vetches, and cow- 
peas as renovating crops, and enforces the im- 
portance of using these crops to restore fertility 
to exhausted soils. The judicious use of min- 
eral fertilizers (containing phosphoric acid, 
potash and lime,) will enable the farmer to 
grow crops of legumes, which after being fed 
to his stock will, with proper care to collect 
and preserve all manures, both liquid and solid, 
enable him to return a ‘‘complete fertilizer” in 
the shape of barn-yard manure to his land. A 
further advantage of growing these crops is 
that the nitrogenous material, protein, which 
they contain in such great abundance, is espec- 


ially valuable for fodder. 
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This beautiful miniature TPHOLSTERED 


PART OR SFT of three 
pieces (for the next 60 days) will ves to ; address on ree 
ceipt of 95 cents to pay e xper OX I king, advertising, 
etc. This is done as an advertisement and we shall expect every 
one getting a set to tell their friends who see it where they gotit 
and torecommend our house tothem. This beautiful set consists 
of one sofa and twochairs, They are made of fine, lustrous 
metal frames, beautifully fir ed and decorated, and uphol- 
steredin the finest manner with beautiful plush (which we fur- 
nishin any color desired). To advertise our house, for 60 days, 
we propose to furnish these sets on receipt of 0eents, Postage 
stamps taken. Now additional charge for boxing or shippings or 
der immediatelv. No attention ito letters unless they contaig 
Q5cts. R. W.SEARS, & CO. Minneupolis, Minn 





RUBBER BATH TUBS. 


A Knowlton (Ann Arbor, Mich.) bath tub 
will be sent in combination with a year’s sub- 
scription to FARMER and Homes for $20.00 or 
for a club of twenty new members at club rates 
of $1.50 each. 








BEECHAM’S PILLS cure sick headache. 
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from the air helps to explain the usefulness of 
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If there is no pleasure in giving the 
true Christmas spirit is lacking. A letter 
ot kind wishes is better than a gift that is 
a mere bid for a return in value. 





Christmas cards were at first deemed a 
happy way ot remembering one’s friends, 
but in a short time, becoming more elab- 
orate, they equalled a handsome gift in 
cost. They are, however, very popular 
this year, and have been bought in great 
numbers. 





Just because you can not give your 
friends expensive gifts, do not refrain from 
remembering them on Christmas day. 
Write to the absent, invite those nearest at 
hand to dinner, or make a Christmas 
party, which home-made refreshments and 
lively games will make successful. No 
country-house should go undecorated when 
Christmas greens are so abundant. Home- 
made candy, gifts that have cost little but 
in time and your fingers’ skill, pop-corn, 
and red apples, will make a tree resplen- 
dent with good things for the little folks. 





Christmas shopping has come to be al- 
most as much of an an ordeal asthe spring 
cleaning or fall canning. The happiest 
giver is the one who keeps a list of things 
appropriate as gifts for her friends and in 
her leisure moments makes or collects the 
articles she is sure will be appreciated. 
The belated gift-maker makes poor, be- 
cause hurried selections, and gets less 
value for her money. Sometimes this re- 
mark is overheard, ‘‘How I wish A 
had not given me this present for now I 
must give her something.” A trifling gift 
is often more acceptable than the costly 
one that places the recipient in debt. 








BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


Sixth Demonstration Lecture. 





Cooking rather than talking occupied 
most of the time at this lecture because 
each dish required so much attention, but 
the object lesson is as instructive as an oral 
lesson, and the class watched with interest 
Miss Maynard’s preparation of the follow- 
ing dishes : 

Clam Chowder. 
Chicken Gombo. Parisienne Potatoes. 
Rice Croquettes. 

Apple Charlotte. Currant Jelly. 

To make the chowder wash one quart of 
clams in one quart of cold water. Drain the 
liquor through a fine sieve. Remove the hard 
parts of the clams and then chop them fine. 
Fry two or three slices of pork and in the fat 
fry a large onion cut finely until it is yellow. It 
wil! take about ten minutes. Strain the tat into 
a stew pan, add one quart of sliced potatos, add 
eeudenough hot water to cover 
avd cook ‘until the potatoes are tender. Now 
add one teaspoonful of salt, a salt spoonful of 
pepper and a tablespoonful of butter, the chopped 
clams, one pint of hot milk, the soft part of the 
clams and six crackers split. Let it boil up 
once and then serve. If a thickening is liked 
add a tablespoonful, of flour cooked in a table- 
spoonful of butter. Chicken Gombo 

Is A SOUTHERN DISH 


and okra which is used in its preparation is a 
vegetable much used in Southern cookery. 
The pod of the okra plant is the part used and 
is of glutinous nature making a good and nu- 
tritious thickening to soups and stews to which 
it is added. It is also served simply boiled 
with the addition of a little butter and salt. 
It has no decided flavor. Okra is raised in 
some vegetable gardens in New England but 
few housekeepers understand its value. Miss 
Maynard finding that okra was out of the mar- 
ket about two weeks ago used canned okra. 
To make the gombo cut a chicken in pieces 
ready for serving and fry each piece brown in 
hot pork fat. Take out the chicken and put it 
into a stew pan, then fry one-half of an onion 
cut fine in the fat, add one pint of okra cut 
fine and a sprig of parsley. Cook slowly fif- 
tween or twenty minutes, then add it to the 
chicken; add also one cup of strained tomato, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, one saltspoonful of 
pepper, one and one-half pints hot water. 
Cook slowly until the chicken is tender then 
add one cap of cream and one cup of boiled 
rice. Serve. 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS OF VARIOUS SIZES 
are used in nice cookery. Onecutsa potato 
in long spirals, another scoops out little balls 
from the vegetable; some are so small as to cut 
pieces no larger than a pea and are chiefly used 
in cutting beets and carrots for garnishes. 

For Parisienne potatoes balls were cut from 
pared raw potatoes, the remnants being used 
for mashed potatoes. The balls are dropped in- 
to fat which is hot enough to brown a bit of 
bread while counting forty. If the fat were hot- 
ter the outside would brown while the inside re- 
mained raw. When brown take up, sprinkle 
with salt and serve at once. Potato cut in this 
way may be boiled ten minutes and served with 
a white sauce, to which was added a bit of 
chopped parsley. 

Few cooks attempt to make croquettes with- 
out having seen the process of making, shap- 
ing and frying. Miss Maynard puis them to- 
gether so deftly that it seems but a simple thing 
to make them, but the ameteur must not expect 
success on the first trial. For nice croquettes, 
wash one-half cup of rice in a pan of water us- 
ing the hands to rubit. Drain and add to it 
one and one-half cups of stock if it is on hand, if 
not, use water. Boil ten minutes, then put it in 
the double boiler with one cup of tomato and a 
few drops of onion juice, a few grains of cay- 
enne and a teaspoonful of salt. Onions are juicy 
at this season but in the spring are less so. 


TO EXTRACT ONION JUICE, 


Sauce. 


cut the onion across and press one-half against 
a coarse grater, giving the wrist a turn or so. 
Cook twenty minutes or until tender, add two 
taplespoonfuls of butter and two eggs well 
beaten ; cook two or thie minutes longer, thea 
aliow it to cool. Shape the croquettes by tak- 
ing a tablespoonful of the mixture and rolling 
it on the board which has been well sprinkled 
with sifted crumbs. Make each end of the roll 
flat by striking iton the board. After shaping 
the croquettes have an egg beaten with one 
tablespoonful of water. Roll the croquettes in 
the egg, using a knife for handling them. 
Then roll each in crumbs again and fry in a 


basket in hot tat. In using a wire basket for 
frying, lower it slowly into the fat to prevent 
sputtering. 

Serve a tomato sauce with the croquettes. 
To make it, stew together one-half can of to- 
matoes, one cup of water, two cloves, two all- 
spice berries, two pepper corns and a sprig of 
parsley. Fry one tablespoonful of chopped 
onion in one tablespoonful of butter until yel- 
low, add a heaping tablespoonful of corn 
starch, then put this in the tomato and water 
and simmer ten minutes. Add one half teas- 
poonful of salt and one saltspoonful of pepper. 
Strain before using. By doubling the quantity 
of water and tomato an excellent soup is made, 
following the directions in other particulars. 

An apple charlotte is 
A PRETTY DESSERT NOT DIFFICULT TO MAKE. 


Peel and quarter twelve large apples, add one 
cup of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, a 
little grated lemon rind, one cup of water. 
Cook slowly until very soft, then cool. Butter 
slices of bread with melted butter and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar. Line the bottom and 
sides of a mould with the bread fill with the 
apple and bake forty-five minutes. Cool 
slightly then turn out and serve with currant 
jelly sauce. Boil two cups of hot water and 
one cup of sugar five minutes, add three tea- 
spoonfuls of corn starch moistened in cold wa- 
ter. Cook ten minutes, add one-half cup of 





currant jelly, one tablespoonful of butter and 
stir until the jelly is melted. 





CHRISTMAS CANDIES, 


Taffy. Caramels. Glaces. 
permints. 


Creams. Pep- 
Corn Balls and Corn Uakes, 


Directions have been given at length each 
holiday season for making candy at home, and 
therefore rules alone will be given this year. 
Home-made candy is not only more healthful, 
but, if carefully made, much more dainty than 
any but the most expensive from the confec- 
tioners. Then there is the fun ot making it 
quite equal to the pleasure of eating it. It can 
be put up in oiled paper, in fringed tissue 
papers, or in little boxes and baskets of home 
manufacture. 

Below are given some rules gathered from va- 
rious sources and authorities. A few are sim- 
ple, while others require considerable skill; but 
any bright girl can make two or three kinds at 
less cost than she can buy so-called pure candy. 
The cheap, gaudily colored candies are unfit for 
the stomach, and the candy-hunger of little 
folks can be satisfied better with some that 
mamma makes while they watch the fascinat- 
ing process. The following excellent directions 
for making 

VARIETIES OF MOLASSES CANDY 


were found in a southern paper which I am un- 
able to recall and give proper credit. The rules 
as given are: Boil one quart of New Orleans 
molasses over a steady fire. If it seems to boil 
over lift from the fire a moment and then re- 
place, but do not allow the boiling to stop. 
When it settles in the kettle and seems almost 
done, watch carefully to prevent burning, and, 
if necessary, set back on the stove where it will 
not boil so rapidly. Test it by dropping a little 
pon snew-or-in very cold —7 If, after cool- 
ing a minute, it stiffens till it i alcrack between 
the fingers, it is sufficiently boiled for soft 
candy, which is the kind preferred by most per- 
sons. If hard molasses candy is desired, boil 
till it becomes stiff and brittle immediately after 
dropping in ice water. When done dissolve a 
half-teaspoonful of soda in a very little hot 
water, add it, stir, and pourin buttered tins to 
‘cool. If flavoring is desired add lemon or va- 
nilla extract before pouring it out When cool 
enough to handle, butter the hands, tightly pull 
the candy with the finger tips, fold over, draw 
out again, and repeat the process till it is as 
light and porous as desired. If the candy is 
preferred dark and compact, but little pulling 
is required, if light and porous, considerable 
pulling is necessary. If the candy stiffens too 
soon, going near the fire will render it flexible, 
if too soft it is sometimes necessary to pull it in 
acoldroom. Finally draw out, and cut into 
strips of any desired length. This candy will 
serve as a base from which many varieties may 


be made. 
PLAIN TAFFY. 


Omit the soda, and pour the candy into flat, 
buttered tins in thin layers. When nearly cold 
mark off into squares, and when cold break 
apart. 

For cream taffy a teaspoonful of dissolved 
soda is added just before pouring out to cool. 

Vinegar candy is made by adding one gill of 
vinegar to the molasses, and proceeding as for 
old-fashioned molasses candy. Sometimes, 
when partially boiled, an onnce of butter is cut 
in bits and added to this candy. 

Chocolate caramels made of molasses, have 
the candy boiled soft, and a little before it is 
done, two ounces of butter cut in bits, is added. 
While the candy is boiling grate a fourth 
pound of chocolate ina bowl, remove the tea 
kettle cover and set the bowl in its place over 
the boiling water, until the chocolate is melted. 
Stir it in the candy just before pouring it out. 

POPCORN BALLS. 


Put nicely parched corn in a tin pan, pour the 
hot candy over it, a little at atime, stirring with 
a couple ot forks until the corn is nicely coated, 
Then shape into balls with the hands. 

POPCORN CAKE. 


Chop some of the corn, pour the candy over 
and mix as above. Pour into a shallow pan, lay 
an oiled paper over the top, put a board over 
this and a weight on the board. When set, re- 
move the covering, divide into cakes, replace 
paper, board and weight, and let alone urtil 
dry. 

MOLASSES NUT CANDIES. 

For these candies any nuts may be used, 
Remove the shells, rub off the red inner covering 
of the peanuts, and blanch Brazil, hazel, chest- 
nuts, almonds, pecans and other thick-skinned 
nuts by pouring boiling water over and letting 
them remain for a few minutes until the skins 
are loosened, when the coverings are easily re- 
moved. The pits may be used whole, broken 
or chopped. Stir the pits inthe hot candy after 
removing trom the fire. 

NUT BARS. 

Spread a layer of the nuts over the bottom of 
a buttered tin pan, add a layer of hot candy, 
making the whole as deep as you desire. Let 
it stand till nearly cold, then cut into bars, and 
allow to stand till cold. A variegated molasses 
candy may be made by drawing pulled and un- 
pulled candy out together, and cut in sticks or 
drops. 

SUGARED NUTS. 

Three cups of sugar, one cup of water. Boil 

till it hardens when dropped in water, then 





flavor with lemon—the juice of two lemons, or 


., ae i ee ae . ; 








a teaspoonfui of strong essence of lemon. It 
must not boil after the lemon is put in. Put a 
nut on the end of a fine knitting needle, take it 
out and turn on the needle until it is cold. If 
the candy gets too cold set it on the stove for a 
few minutes. 


MAPLE CREAM WALNUTS. 


Take one cupful of water and two cupfuls of 
maple sugar; cook without stirring, and when 
nearly done put in a small piece of butter; try 
in water, and when it begins to harden take off 
and stir rapidly until it becomes a waxen sub- 
stance; then make in balls and put halyes of 
English walnuts on either side, putting on a 
greased plate to cool. 


PEPPERMINTS. 


Two cups of granulated sugar, half cup of 
cold water. Boil ten minutes without stirring. 
Then add eight drops of oil of peppermint while 
still on the fire. Then beat with an egg-beater 
until it falls in long drops, when drop quickly 
on smooth tins. 


CREAM WALNUTS. 


Two pounds of white sugar, a teacupful of 
water, boil tillit threads. Flavor rather strong- 
ly with two teaspoontuls of extract of vanilla, 
take it from the fire and stir until white and 
creamy. Have the walnuts halved and perfect- 
ly dry, make the candy into small round cakes, 
press the walnuts into the sides, and drop in 
granulated sugar. 

MARSHMALLOWS. 


Dissolve one-half of a pound of gum arabic in 
one pint of water, strain, and add one-half of a 
pound of sugar; place over fire and stir con- 
stantly till the syrup becomes of the consistency 
of honey ; then add gradually the whites of four 
eggs well-beaten, stir till the mixture will not 
adhere to the fingers, have a pan dusted with 
starch at hand, pour into this, and when cool 
enough, divide into forms usually seen. 


WALNUT GLACE. 


This is made with a cup of sugar and half a 
cup of water melted together and ladied out 
spoonful by spoonful on oiled paper or buttered 
tin in separate spots and while hot. Lay on 
each spot the half of a walnut. If a variety of 
glace fruit is wished, a green grape, the six” 
teenth of an orange, or a thin slice of banana 
can be laid on the hot sugar. This makes the 
popular glace fruit one sees at any of the fash- 
ionable confectioners. Chocolate caramels are 
made with a cup of sugar, half a cup of molas- 
ses, and half a cup of milk boiled together. 
When hot, stir in a dessert spoonful of flour 
and butter mixed together, and when it begins 
to boil stir in a quarter of a pound of grated 
chocolate; flavor with vanilla, let it boil up 
thick and pour the mixture into a buttered pan. 
When 2 trifle cool, mark it off into squares witb 
Enife, first dipping it into cold water. 





POLLIE PAPERS. 


Pollie Investigates Dress Reform. 


I covet man’s strength and dress. When I 
lift a heavy iron tea-kettle full of water, or 
carry a basket of wet clothes to the line, or 
bring a hod of coal from the cellar, I long for 
man’s strength. Whenl start for the pantry 
with both hands full and the wind shuts the 
kitchen door and holds me a prisoner caught by 
my skirts, I vote petticoats a nuisance, and wish 
I was feathered like a fowl or furred like a cat 
that I might be free from the inconvenient 
clothing I am compelled to wear. 

Man may stride off to business at a brisk 
pace, winding his way in and out among the 
throng of pedestrians, with nothing to encum- 
ber or impede bis course. Woman must pick 
her way gingerly to preserve her equilibrium 
on the muddy, slippery pavement and hold a 
satchel in one hand, while the other raises her 
skirts above the filthy sidewalk. Perchance a 
stiff breeze adds another obstacle to her prog- 
ress, and when zero weather calls for a heavy 
cloak or newmarket, her shopping excursion 
becomes more painful than pleasant. 

When the report of Mrs. Jenness Miller’s lec- 
tures appeared in the FARMER and Homes I 
hailed the coming emancipation with delight. 
Here, I said, is a step towards freedom for 
farmers’ wives and daughters. Warm under- 
clothing and light-weight dress materials. I 
reflected upon the peasant’s dress, picturesque, 
yet suited to the life and employment of the 
wearer; the clothing ot man, its warmth and 
durability ; the ease with which it is puton and 
off; the advantage of buying it ready made; 
the freedom of bodily action enjoyed by the 
wearer. Why, I argued, cannot woman as- 
sume a style of dress, suitable to her station in 
life, that will combine at least some of these ad- 
vantages without being pronounced or immod- 
est. Believing that Mrs. Miller approached a 
solution of the problem I entered upon 

A TOUR OF INVESTIGATION. 


Warm underclothing will remove the necessity 
for wesring heavy dresses and cloaks that 
make walking so tiresome in winter weather. 
Thick, close-fitting wool flannels will permit 
the use of light weight outer garments, there- 
fore reform in dress should start with the un- 
derclothing. I sent to Fifth Avenue, New 
York, obtained a sample copy of ‘‘Dress” and 
from its advertising pages located a certain 
kind of Jersey fitting underwear. This is a 
soft, warm, combination suit of ribbed, light 
wool costing five dollars,and at that price, 
which seemed exorbitant for a woman of 
limited means, the dealer informed me the gar- 
ment could not be manufactured fast enough 
to supply the demand. A man can buy a 
heavy all wool shirt for one dollar; a set of 
flannel under-garments would cost him four 
dollars and be warmer than the warmest gar- 
ment shown for women at ten dollars a set. 
In a dress reform establishment I found a 
combined corset cover and underskirt, a chemi- 
lette, and a close-fitting boneless bodice, to be 
worn instead of corsets. This bodice is excel- 
lently made of strong material. I have worn 
one several years and neither cloth nor stitch- 
ing has broken. The jersey woven suit ap- 
peared to be made of better material than the 
reform suit although the price was the same, 
In answer to my remarks that the price of these 
garments was beyond the reach of the class of 
women that most needed them, the attendant 
replied that the manufacturer must make 
something; that if the price was put low 
enough for all classes to buy, it would be 
charity. Granting this argument only the rich 
can afford convenient, healthful clothing. In 
my innocence I imagined the dress reform was 
designed to benefit the working girls, 


BUSINESS WOMEN AND FARMERS’ WIVES, 


the toilers and not the drones in the hives. To 
think that flesh should be so cheap and comfort 
dear. 

In a large dry goods house in Boston I found 
the Jennese-Miller patterns and a sample of the 
divided skirt. Here I met a customer who was 
an entbusiastic admirer of Mrs.Miller’s teach. 
jng. This lady had made two divided skirts of 
pongee silk which cost at wholesale $11, but 
these garments can be made in cotton or flannel 
for a much less price. The union suit advo. 








cated by Mrs. Miller is similar to the jersey suit 
referred to, except that e customer is fur- 
nished with a garment made\to order, cut from 
measure, while the other es in sizes. The 
cost of the union suit is $4. All these gar- 
ments must be washed witkycare and will not 
shrink if the directions are} followed. They 
must be squeezed or gently rubbed lengthwise 
of the rib, and wrung in a writbger. 

The combination underflantiel must be en 
tirely removed at night. Some persons consider 
this an objection, others an advantage. It is 
said to be unhealthy to sleep in} the same flan- 
nel that has been worn throug] the day, but I 
incline to think that a delicate ‘nerson, sensitive 
to cold, would run a greater risk in changing 


FROM A WARM GARMENT TO ‘A COLD ONE, 


in a cold room, and in sleeping in cold sheets. 
The chil] of the exposure would’ be more than 
some systems could bear. An/ther objection is 
the price. ' 

Margaret Claque says in thi Jenness-Miller 
Quarterly, “For a working wcman or one of 
moderate means, the following garments are 
suggested for the coming season. First, three 
union suits, the total cost of which will be fit 
teen doliars. If properly washed these will last 
three years, but if one can not afford this ex. 
penditure let her buy stockinette at prices 
adapted to her means, expend twenty-five cents 
for & pattern, and make her own garments.” 

If a girl gets only two or five dollars a week, 
it is useless for her to think of reform garments 
at five dollars a suit, unless they will outwear 
an ordinary flannel. A vest costing seventy- 
five cents will be destitute of wool in one win- 
ter. Such flannels are too thin for a second 
season. If one must renew every year, in three 
years the money expended for common flannel, 
wuld purchase two union suits; it is claimed 
these will wear three years and be warmer and 
more healthful. Although the original outlay 
is large, it is no more at the end of three years. 


{ . 
It remains to be proved whether these union 


suits will wear three years. 

The difficulty is for a working woman or 
farmer’s wife to get the ten dollars to spend at 
the outset. lt is easier to get three dollars 
together than ten. 

The writer continues: ‘Over these should be 
worn a chemilette made of flannel or cotton 
cloth, according to the degree of warmth re- 
quired, and over this belongs the divided skirt, 
or legiettes.” I would make these of soft, gray 
embroidered flannel which costs one dollar a 
yard. Worn with outdoor costumes these leg- 
lettes give a comfortable warmth. Mrs. Mil- 
ler does not believe in the stocking supporter, 
but uses the spiral garter. Why not go a step 
farther in reform and unite the stockings to the 
combination suit, and do away with the garter ? 
The whole affair could be knit or woven in 
brown or gray, as both colors are suitable for 
underwear. 

Do away with all that constricts or restricts 
the body. Give us comfortable clothing at a 
reasonable price and dress reform will be a 
success. Rvew A. BAncks. 


THE WORK-BASKET. 


KNIT SLIPPERS; HONEYCOMB PATTERN. 








Two colors of Germantown yarn and coarse 
steel knitting needles. 

Cast on 20 stitches in darkest yarn and knit 
across plain twice. Take off 3 stitches as if 
seaming, but don’t knit them, and with the 
ligt worsted knit 2, and alternate knit 2 with 
the light; slip 2, as if to seam, of the dark, and 
so on till the end and slip the 3 dark ones left. 
In-gving back slip the dark onés and seam the 
light ones. You will knit 4 rows in all like 
this, keeping 3 dark at each end for an edge. 
Then knit 4 rows with the dark, only widen be- 
ginning of each row, which makes a gain of 4 
stitches. This is done to widen out the foot, 
and is only done in the plain rows, and is al- 
ways done with the dark worsted. Keep the 
honeycombs on a“‘slant.” The foot is to be wid- 
ened out until there are 12 rows of honeycombs, 
with 15 in the last row across. When you have 
made the twelfth row of honeycombs, knit 1 row 
of the dark, then bind off all but 19 stitches. 
This strip is to be knit to go around the foot 
and joined to the front, keeping 3 dark stitches 
for edge at the side, where it will be sewed to a 
sole, and 2 at the top. Knit a piece as long as 
needed, about 29 rows of honeycomb. Finish 
around the top of the slipper witha crochet 
shell border of both colors, and run in elastic- 
adding bows of ribbon on the front. 


CROCHETED AFGHAN. 


The directions for this handsome afghan orig- 
inally appeared in the excellent knitting ce- 
partment of the New York Tribune: 

The afghan is composed of five stripes; 
black and three Roman. 

A Roman stripe is placed in the centre ot the 
afghan and the black ones on each side; then 
the other two Roman ones for the outside. The 
two black stripes are embroidered in white 
daisies, with yellow centres, and the green leaves 
are worked in shaded olive green. 

The stripes are joined together with the pink 
and blue wool alternately, so as to make a cord 
of the two colors. 

Each rib in the stripes throughout the afghan 
is made by knitting plain twice across; this 
must be remembered, as the Roman stripes are 
counted by the ribs and the black stripes meas- 
ured by the Roman. 

ROMAN STRIPE, 


two 


Three ribs of white single Germantown wool, 
(*) 2 of pink, 2 white, 2 blue, 2 yellow, 2 black, 
2 pink, 2 blue, 2 white. 

24 ribs of pink, 2 blue. 2 pink, 2 white, 2 yel- 
low, 2 black, 2 blue, 2 white, 2 pink. 

24 ribs of black, 2 pink, 2 white, 2 blue, 2 yel- 
low, 2 black, 2 blue, 2 white, 2 pink. 

24 ribs of white; repeat from (*) for the 
length of stripe desired, and end with 2 pink, 2 
white, 2 blue, 2 yellow, 2 biack, 2 pink, 2 white, 
2 blue, 3 white. This finishes one Roman 
stripe. The number of stitches cast on for each 
one is governed by the width desired for all, as 
the black and Roman stripes are all of the same 
width, and these five stripes comprise the width 
of the afghan. 

Border.—\st round: With the yellow wool; 
(*) 3 trebles; 3 ch, 3 trebles all in one stitch; 
miss 3 stitches; repeat from (*) all round. 

2d round: With pink wool; 1 shell, as be- 
fore, under 3 ch that divides the previous shell. 

3d round: Like 2d round. 

Knot a heavy fringe eight inches long with 
all the colors across the ends of atghan. 


A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


The Home-Maker says there are certain 
standard dishes which are indispensable to the 
mind and table, without which a Christmas din- 
ner is incomplete, ‘‘small and ot no reputation.” 
Imprimis, & mellow old ham. No canvassed, 
pine-smoke flavored affair, but a bona fide 
smoke-house cured ham, juicy, rosy and deli- 
cious, anc not less than two years old. Then, 
the turkey. Insist that it be a gobbler, fat and 
good-looking and of aldermanic proportions, if 
so be, that it is to be served at an old-fashioned 
Christmas in the old homestead where will be 








gathered the children and grandchildren, and 
the kindred from near and far that a warm- 
hearted hospitality will include. To return to 
the dinner. There are scalloped oysters, and a 
rare roast of beef, with the necessary accom- 
paniment of the choicest vegetables of the sea- 
son. For dessert, the orthodox plum pudding, 
sparkling jelly, syllabub, fruit-cake, dainty 
puddings and mince pie. 





Anything to beautify the home can hardly 
fail to please—silver, china, articles of cut-glass 
or choice napery for the table,a Japanese um- 
brella-stand, a work-basket prettily fitted up, 
and with perhaps a silver or gold thimble in its 
own little pocket, a linen scarf for the sideboard 
embroidered or finished with “drawn work,” a 
shopping-bag, or embroidered scarfs of the 
pretty China silks now so much used in decore- 
tion. Other gifts might be vinaigrettes, silver 
glove-buttoners, crocheted slippers, dainty ap- 
rons, ivory brushes and combs, stationery, 
pocket-books, card-cases, or address books. In 
presenting any of the latter gifts it will show an 
added thoughtfulness on the part of the giver to 
have the name, or at least the initials, of the re 
cipient printed in gilt letters on the article, if it 
be of leather. The added cost for this work is 
very trifling. Inthe same way the value of a 
box of stationery is much enhanced if the giver 
has had the address of the recipient stamped 
upon the upper right-hand corner of the paper. 
—St. Nicholas. 





When it comes to comparative results for the 
expenditure, there are no women in the world 
who make a better showing than those, gener- 
ally speaking, of our country. The well-kept 
children and the tidy houses maintained on 
small incomes furnish the highest proofs of the 
thritt and faculty of American housewives. 
Hundreds of thousands ot these do all their 
own work, and their deft fingers are otherwise 
busy in fashioning garments and household 
adornments.— Detroit Free Press. 





I should advise every young American 
woman to study the art of being a model host- 
ess. Its foundation is a good heart, its outward 
expession a good manner.—M. E. W. Sher- 
wood. 





Dressing just as wel! as you can affordto do 
is refined honesty; pretending to dress beyond 
your means, vulgar hypocrisy.— Home-Maker. 





I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 
* * * * * * * * * 
We ring the bells and raise the strain, 
We hang up the garlands everywhere, 
And bid the tapers twinkle fair, 
And feast and frolic—and then we go 
Back to the same old lives again. 





CATARRH. 


Catarrhal Deafness—Hay Fever. 
Home Treatment. 


A New 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are due to 
the presence of living parasites in the lining 
membrane of the nose and eustachian tubes. 
Microscopic research, however, has proved this 
to be a fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated 


whereby catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay 
fever are permanently cured in from one to 


three simple applications made at home by the 
B.—This treat- 
both have 
been discarded by reputable physicians as inju- 


patient once in two weeks. N. 
ment is not a snuff or an ointment; 
rious. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment is sent on receipt of ten cents by A. H. 
Drxon, 337 and 339 West King Street, Torontc, 


Canada.— Medical Adviser. 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 


carefully read the above. 





EVERY LADY! 


HER OWN PHYSICIAN,—A Lady who for many 
years suffered from Uterine Troubles, Falling, 
Displacements, Leucorrhea and Irregularities, 
finally found remedies which completely CURED 
her. Any Lady can take the remedies and thus 
cure herself without the aid of a physician. The 
recipes with full directions and advice securely 
sealed, sent FREE to any sufferer. Address Mrs. 
M. J. BRABIE, 252 So. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Name this Paper.) 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & co’s | 





UTLE 
olor 
EXCELS m) PURITY 
| PURITY ss 


Shee. gives a bright natural color, never 
turnsrancid. Willnotcolorthe Buttermilk. 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just as good, Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 

Richardson & Co’s IMPROVED BUTTER COLOR. 
For sale everywhere. Manufactory, Burlington, Vt, 


BABY PORTRAITS. 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby = 
tures from iife, printed on 
plate paper by patent photo 
process, sent free to Mother of 
any Baby born within a year. 
Every Mother wants these 
iemanes ; send atonce. Give 
by’s name and age. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BU"\LINGTON, VT. 











‘*Hornssiand Spavins.’’ 
How to remove tliem and 
Curbs, splints and ring- 


A NEW BOOK, 20 CUTS 
bones. ook sent free to 
any address. 


age Stamp to 


. H. HAAFF, Chicago, it 





HAY. PRESS 
SP PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE 
| DOING MOST AND BEST wor 


ERTELS VICTOR 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE 
ON TRIBL AGAINST ALL OTHER 
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Or ut Perfection Outfit 
liquid automatic ‘end will ae iv 
$00 trees per hour. Cheap sone 5 i. is 
> Out He ils 


ELD For CE PUMP ren ‘ teuak, N Y, 
a oe ee eS os eR OH 


HORSE BLANKET HOLDER. 


Keeps bianket from blowing or 
sliding off horse, Attached to blan- 
ket ina moment. Nickel plated Gold 
} mine for agents. Sample set, 25c.; Six sets, 81.00 ¥ i 

mail. Stamps taken. STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. 


AGENTS =2>= 


zERE 
and Farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
hour during spare time. A. D. BATES, 164 W. Rob 
bins Ave., Covington, Ky., made 21 one day. 
SSI one week. So can you. Proofs and cata- 
logue free. J. E. SHEPARD & Co. , Cincinnati, O 


200 PAGES FOR 40 CENTS! 


HEADS and FACES, how tostudy them. 250 
Portraits. Send for it and study yourself and 




















others. Free by mail for 40 cents in stamps. In 
= stom, ta .00. My dress at once A. P. REED South 
n, M 


STEVENS 
PLEASURE 
EXCURSIONS. 


Under Personal Escort through the 
SOUTHERN STATES 
and 


FLORIDA, 

Leaving Boston January 6th, February 2d and 
March 3d, 1890, visiting Baltimore, Washington, 
Harper’s Fe srry, the Shenandoah V alley, the Lura 
Caves, Chattanooga and Atlanta, with opportuni- 
ties for a complete round of travel through Florida. 

Price of round-trip tickets, including all expenses 
on outward journey only, $75. 00. 

For full particulars call on or address, 


E. C. STEVENS & CO., 
227 Washington Street, BOSTON. 

Only Washington excursion leaves Boston, Feb 
ruary 2d. Price of tickets, including expenses, 
only $27.00 

Send for circulars to 

E. C. STEVENS & CoO., 
227 Washington St., Boston, 


THE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE 


Leads All its Competitors. 
It works either rags or 
yarn, is Simple, Durable, 
and EASY TO OPERATE, 
Price, by mail, 
Plain, $1.00. 
Nickel Plated, $1.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sends 
for Circulars, . 
Agents Wanted, 
G. W. GRIFFIN & 00,75 
_ Franklin Falls, N, He 

















Various Shades, « snegths at half = e5 
lounce in a box, Pence ected dd colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of a “Ie 0% 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stit ach packag 
For 50 cts, will send a beautiful assortm at of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 
each, Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
i0 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 
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Trade Mark. 


HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY 
Will make hens lay! 
Will make chickens grow! 
MOUL‘VING FOWLS. 


This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in 
8-lb cans. Being ground fine,it can be readil 
mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give each 
fowl an equal share. Price 30 cts. per can, $3 per 


doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 
WOOL CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention 
paper. 





HE PAYS THE FREICHT” 
Scales of all Sizes. 5 Ton Wagon Scale 
with Brass Tare Beam and Beam Box, 
$60. ot or free Price i Z tof J all kind. » aa — 


JONES OF BINCHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 


CIDER VINEGAR. 


A thoroughly scientific and practical posted man 





would like to find parties wishing to bring Cider 
Vinegar stock up on state test to make a market- 
able article. Correspondence L. T. New ENG- 


LAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 


our Beautiful Christ- 


W RITE mas and New Year’s 


Present to all 1889 Subscribers for, unquestion- 
ably, the Best Cyclopedia in the World. Cash 
or Easy- -Payment Plan. 


B. A. FOWLER & CO., 


86 BROMFIELD ST., ROSTON. 








for a description of 





Vi 7 AN TED to correspond with a party ‘who 
has made dairying a paying business, and 
is willing, on account of hea ~ ‘to remove South. 
Address LETOVEY, 
Wartburg, viene County, Tenn. 





NAME on 50 Chromo, &e. Cards and PRESENT 
with each pk. 10c. Globe Co., Centre Brook, Conn. 








400 — a _— Name Cards, Verses, &¢. 
um, n, with this Ring, Novelty & 
Card Outfit, all ‘100. Brediey & Co. North Haven, Ct. 


PIANOS-$35-ORGANS 


Examine in your HOME before Payrna. 
4 Manufac turer’ s Prices. Neo Agents, Write 


a | for particulars. Address, THE T. SWOGER 
K-Gis,\ SON PIANOS & ORGAMS BEAVER FALLS.P 


SALARY, ways EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

60 allowed each month. Ste acy employ- 
ment: the me or tr iveling. Nosoliciting 

Duties delivering and making colle¢ tions. N » Postal 
Cards, Address withstamb, i AF ER& CO, ‘Piqua. U- 


CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 


peas PILLS 





fo 




















D CROSS DIAMOND BRAND, 
Safe and always reliable. Ladies, 
ask Druggist for Diamond Brand, in 
\ red, metallic boxes, sealed with blue 

Take no other. 
*board boxes, pink wrappers, are 






ribbon. 
in paste 


All pills 


¥ dange rous eounterfeita. Send 4e, 
amps) fo articulars, testimonials and 
‘ ‘Re ilef for Ladies,” in letter, by return 
mail. Name Paper 
Chichest »r Chem’! (o.. Hadison Sa.. Phila, Pi 





CARTER’S RELIEF FOR WOMEN 

is safe and always r iable; better 

than Er “ay de, Tansy or Penny- 

royal Pills ires regularity. It 
is 


has been succes sa sure vemody, 
ares ‘Sent receipt a ‘st. 00, and 6 « in 
stamps ge full ‘particulars { ra 2-c entoten Pp. 

Cc hilds. & ‘Hich Med. Co., East Hampton, Conn, 


LADEEe GUIDE 


NEEDLEWORK 


—AND— 
EMBROIDERY. 


A Profusely Illustrated Book of 160 
Pages 


With full descriptions of all the various stitches 
and materials. 





Price mailed to any address 30 cents. This book 
will be mailed to any subscriber for 15 cents in 
addition to their subscription. 

Free to every old subscriber who sends us a new 
50-cent 3-months regular subscription or two 25- 
cent 3-months trial subscriptions. 

NFw ENGLAND FARMER, 
OUR GRANGE HOMEs, 


EVERY WOMAN 


—HER OWN— 
FLOWER GARDENER. 


Boston, Mass. 





A 148-page, cloth-covered manual of flower ga 
dening for iadies 


By Mrs. 8. O. Johnson, ‘‘ Daisy Eyebright.” 


Price prepaid to any address ....+s.-. 50cen 
* to any subscriberin addition to a 
year’s subscription ....++s++. 30 
Free to any one who sends us a new 6 months 
subscription. 
NEW ENGLA ND’ FARMER, 


Our GRANGE HOMEs, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON: 
ATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1889. 


AVY UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 
Rates 15 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 


ments forashort space asa single line, cash in 
dvance. Seven words average a line. 




















~ What is the meaning ot the word ‘*success- 
tal” when applied to an agricultural society or 
fair? 





The roots and stubble on a mowing field— 
turned in—have a manurial value of at least 
$12. So says Prof. Phelps in an article on the 
second page. 





The soil is the cupboard, the plant a hungry 
man in search of alunch. We do not feed the 
capb ard but pat food thare for the man. 





Before another issue of the FaRMER and 
Homes reaches its readers the Christmas season 
will bave passed. We therefore take the pres- 
ent occasion to wish you all a merry, merry 
Christmas. 


We are in accord witb ail that our correspond- 
ent T. H. Thing urges in favor of the Australian 
ballot system. But he uses some pretty strong 
and emphatic English language when he says 
that “votes are bought and sold as freely as 
pigs and calves.” 








Mr. James Caoeesman, who attended the Paris 
exposition last summer as the United States 
dairy expert and as a correspondent of the 
FarMER and Homes, has been honored by the 
French goverament with the decoration’ of 
“Ordre du merite agricole.” 





%, The worst elements in Caicago had obtained 
such a grasp upon the police force and law en- 
forcing agencies that they had become subjects 
of suspicion. Hence the prosecution of the 
murdered Dr. Cronin is to be congratulated on 
securing the conviction of four of the defend- 
ants. 





An editorial in the Dacember Century al- 
ludes to a publisher of great experience and 
success who said that when he had hesitated in 
the preparation of a costly work and had mis- 
trusted the public appreciation of the very best 
that could be offzred to itin a given line, and 
had thereupon begun to withhold where he 
should bestow, he had failed in his enterprise. 
He considered that his thorough faith in the 
public to which he was to appeal had been the 
accompaniment of his great successes. We 
have a suspicion that if the atoresaid publisher 
had tried his hand at the newspaper business 
he might have modifizd his views. In looking 
Over the newspap2r field, particularly among 
the daily papers of this city, we are tempted to 
to ask the question whether or not the best pa- 
pers are the best patroniz3d by the public. 





Some weeks ago the FARMER and Homes re- 
marked upon the wonderful intelligence of Prof. 
Bartholomew’s trained horses as evidence that 
animals have reasoning powers like human be- 
ings, though not necessarily in the same degree. 
These horses are now on exhibition in Boston, 
and no one who has anything to do with horses 
should miss the opportunity of seeing what can 
De taught these, animals. Twenty-four horses 
have learned to obey five hundred different 
com mands, requiring an understanding of four 
times that number of words. Among many 
other things they open desks, take out contents, 
find hidden articles, untie fastenings, feign 
sleep and death, move clock hands, wash chalk 
marks from a black-board with a wet sponge, 
and go through a military drill. A man who 
can watch these horses through the two hours 
exhibition, and not accord them a degree of in- 
telligence, memory and reasoning powers must 
lack the very qualities he denies the animals. 





A Windsor, N. Y., subscriber writes to us 
asking to have his paper discontinued because 
there is so much grange matter init. We are 
glad to receive the communication for two rea- 
sons. First, for its frankness. When a person 
discontinues his paper we like to have the rea- 
son stated. When it is not we have an uneasy 
disquietude lest some practical hint for im- 
provement may be buried in our ex-subscriber’s 
mind. Our second reason for satisfaction is the 
compliment that is conveyed. We believe the 
grange is a grand instrument for elevating the 
agricultural commupnity—a power whose supe- 
rior has not yet been seen—consequently if 
some disgruntled subscriber desires his paper 
discontinued because of our faithfulness to 
grange interests, we look upon the matter with 
satisfaction. Our only course of regret is the 
ignorance of our former subscriber, who either 
does not read the grange matter in the papers, 
or if he does, refuses to profit thereby, and is 
blind to what is going onin the agricultural 
world, We trust that the time will come when 
his eyes will be opened, and he will want to 
subscribe again for the great amount of atten- 
tion we give to the grange. 





State grange sessions are being held this week 
in Massachusetts, Maine and New Hampshire. 
The Connecticut state board of agriculture is 
also holding its annual meeting. Consequently 
the editor finds himself almost buried beneath 
amass of mranuscripts from reporters—much 
more than there is any possibility of crowding 
into a single issue of the paper, though the first 
and second pages are almost exclusively repor- 
torial work. Many of the good things are un- 
avoidably deferred to next week. Excellent 
tidings comes from all the grange meetings. 
Massachusetts has a membership of 7618—an 
increase during the year of 1351. New Hamp- 
shire has 8000 members—an increase of 992. 
In Maine, Hon. F. Robie, who has been state 
master eight years, announced his intention ot 
retiring from official position, although a cor- 
respondent writes ‘‘His popularity is ever on the 
increase. Our state officers so nearly fill the 
bill that it seems almost out of place to make 
any changes. The health of our preseat state 
lecturer, it is said, will not allow of his again 
accepting the office. And next to him Dr. G. 
M. Twitchell will be the Patrons’ choice I 
think. 








The president has telegraphed his congratula 
tions to explorer Stanley. 

A number of the New Hampshire fire insur- 
ance companies are transferring their risks. 

The laying of the corner stone of the Massa- 
chusetts state house extension will take place 
Saturday, Dec. 21st. 

The Japanese minister to this country has 
been recalled on account of the recent change in 
the ministry in Japan. 

Lawrence Barrett, the actor, underwent a 
serious but successful surgical operation last 
Tuesday, which involved a number of glands in 
his neck. 





THE OUTLOOK. 

The verdict in the Cronin murder case in 
Chicago, one of the most memorable trials in 
the criminal history of America, was rendered 
Monday afternoon. Four of the prisoners were 
found guilty. Three were given life imprison- 
ment and one goes to the state prison for three 
years. 

Tbe workingmen of the country are discuss- 
ing the advisability of agitating for an eight- 
hour movement with the indications that 
when spring opens united effort will be made 
in a number of lines of business to secure that 
result. 

THE FUNERAL OF JEFFERSON DAVIS git, 
occurred last week Wednesday, December 11th 
and was a far grander demonstration on the 
part of the South than any one had expected. 
There was a feeling that as he was the last of the 
confederacy it was buried with him. Decora- 
tions were very; general bat the confederate 
flag was not a frequent spectacle. The whole 
city seemed hung with the flags of the union 
and in the procession only three or four con- 
federate banners were borne and those were 
relics of the late war. A district commander of 
the G. A. R. was one ot the pall bearers. The 
parade contained between ten and fifteen thou- 
sand persons, including military organizations, 
various veteran associations, Grand Army, 
social, fraternal, benevolent and _  educa- 
tional societies. A division of the parade had 
been arranged for the various colored societies 
but the negroes refused to participate and very 
few were even seen un the streets. The death 
of Jeffarson Davis has manifested in many 
parts of the South an intense love for the lost 
cause and a reluctant and enforced respect for 


the union. 
CONGRESS 


celebrated the centennial of Washington’s in- 
auguration last week in a very simple yet im- 
pressive manner. The event of the occasion 
was an address by Chief Justice Fuller which 
received commendation from every one and 
raised the chief justice a great deal in the opin- 
ions of persons of the opposite political party. 
His oration was not only able in itself. but se- 
cured tor him a triumph over partisan ; preju- 
d ce. SENTINEL. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE BOARD. 

The New Hampshire state board of agricul- 
ture and agricultural experiment station will 
hold a farmers’ institute at Culver hall, Han- 
over, N. H., Jan. lstand 2d. The meeting 
Wednesday, Jan. Ist, will include an opening 
address by Hon. Moses Humphrey, president 
of the board, and papors on “Sheep husbandry” 
by Charles McDaniel, master state grange; 
“Ralation of chemistry to agriculture’”’ by Prof, 
F. W. Morse, chemist at experiment station; 
‘“‘Twenty years with the New Hampshire state 
board of agriculture” by Hon. J. B. Walker, 
Concord, and “Dollars and cents in the poultry 
yard” by Dr. George M. Twitchell. 

The meeting Thursday, Jan. 2d will havea 
barn floor lecture on the horse, at the experi- 
ment station, barn by Dr. George M. Twitchell, 
and papers on ‘“‘Creameries” by George S. Phil- 
brick, member from Belknap county; “Corn 
canning from the farmer’s standpoint” by B. 
Walter McKeen, Fryeburg, Me.; ‘‘Conditions 
of success in farming” by Hon. Z A. Gilbert, 
secretary Maine board of agriculture; “Dairy 
cattle and dairying” by Hon. Edward Burnett, 
Southboro, Mass. There will aiso bea practi- 
cal demonstration on the method of scoring 
dairy cattle by Hon. Z. A. Gilbert, and an ex- 
hibition of Swedish butter extractor at practical 
work, both at experiment station barn. In the 
evening an address will be delivered by his 
excelleucy Hon D. H. Goodell,governor of New 
Hampshire, and one on ‘Reminiscences of life 
in the Orient” by Prof. H. H. Goodell, presi- 
dent Massachusetts agricultural college. The 
lectures will be followed by discussion, in 
which all persons are invited to engage. 

Tickets will be on sale at two cents per mile 
for the round trip on the Northern railroad and 
the Central Vermont railroad will sell tickets 
for fare one way from Windsor, Hartland, 
North Hartland, Hartford, and West Hartford 
to White River Junction and return. All tick- 
ets good going Dec. 31st, Jan. lst and 2d, and 
for the return trip not after Jan. 31. First-class 
hotel accommodations can be secured at Whee- 
lock house, Hanover, at $2 00 per day. 





VERMONT DAIRYMEN’S AS8SSO- 
CIATION. 

At the coming meeting of this association at 
Rutland, January 15th, 16:h and 17th, 1890, 
there is to be more practical work done than 
ever before undertaken at such a meeting. 

The first day will be cheese day, and 11,000 
pounds of milk will be manipulated by Mr. 
Geo. A. Smith, the best cheese-maker in the 
state of New York. 

In the morning of the second and third day 
the new butter extractor will run, turning out 
beautiful granular butter from fresh new milk. 

The new centrifugal testing machine will 
also run, analyzing milk and cream. 

Nearly $400 is offered in premiums on butter 
and cheese, about double the amount ever 
offered before. Send for program and premium 
list. 

All the railroads in the state and the Del- 
aware and Hudson in New York have granted 
the favor of fare one way. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP 


Mr. Editor: I see in a recent issue of your 
paper that a correspondent inquires whether 
the oleo question enters into the opposition to 
Speaker Barrett’s re-election. I do not know 


that it does, excepting in so far as the contest is 
against the lobby, nearly all of whom are sup- 
porting Mr. Barrett. Whether these men are 
already retained in the interests of oleo, only 
they themselves know. 

Many ot the members believe that the House 
should be organizec without regard to the 
wishes of the lobby, and they are now sup- 
porting Mr. Wardwell, who is the most avail- 
able candidate. Mr. Wardwell, during the 
three years he has been in the House, has uni- 
formly supported, both on the floor and with 
his influence, all measures which were in the 
interest of the farmers. 

His support comes solely from men who are 
interested for purer politics and better legisla- 
tion and who believe that the power of the 
lobby should cease. 

Should Mr. Wardwell be elected he will be 
under no obligation to outside influences and 
would theretore be an eminently safe man for 
the farmers as he, and all who are behind him, 
have always been true to their interests. 

OLD MEMBER. 








A convention of colored people at Washing- 
ton is proposed. 

President Harrison has transmitted to the 
senate a new extradition treaty with England 


which makes financial irregularities a cause and 
will prevent the popular exchange of defaulters 
between Canada and this country. 


A prominent event of the week in Boston has 


been the annual banquet of the merchants’ club 
at which notable addresses were delivered by 
ex-President Cleveland and Hon. A. W. Grady 
of the Atlanta Constitution. 


The omnibus lines in Boston all stopped run- 
ning permanently Tueeday morning. 

The Maritime fair continues as popular as 
ever in Boston and presents a large number of 
interesting and instructive attractions. 





COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, 


The Mixing of T/hem the Least Part of 
the Manufacturers’ Work. 


At the agricultyral meeting in Ploughman 
hall, Saturday last.) Mr. William H. Bowker of 
the Bowker Fertifzer company opened the dis- 
cussion by readipg his paper on “Fertilizers 
from the Manufacturers’ Standpoint,” prepared 
for the Vermont! dairymen’s association, and 
published in these columns last winter. 

Dr. Hoskins said of the paper at that time: 
‘Mr. Bowker’s address on the ‘Manufacture of 
Fertilizers’ was peculiarly valuable to an audi- 
ence of farmers,| because it was intelligent, can- 
did and practical. He is a wide-awake pbusi- 
ness man and understands the art of putting 
things in a clear’ light.” 

The aim of the paper, as our readers will re- 
member, was to show that mixing chemicals, 
whether at the factory or on the barn floor, is 
but a small part of the work of manufacturing 
fertilizers. If the farmer chooses to buy the in- 
gredients and mix them himself, there is still a 
great amount of work for somebody in gather- 
ing the materials and putting them in suitable 
condition for the barn-floor mixing. 

AN OBJECT LESSON. 

On the speaker’s table were displayed sam- 
ples of the crude and prepared materials used in 
the manutacture of fertilizers, including com- 
mon gas coal, from the distillation of which 
sulphate of ammonia is produced ; bones,—raw, 
ground, steamed, and rendered soluble by sul- 
phuric acid; South Carolina phosphate rock, as 
dug under rivers and sea basins from four to 
eighty feet below the surface; potash salts ot 
various grades from the mines of Germany; 
nitrate of soda from the rainless coasts of Chili, 
and apatite from Canada and elsewhere. The 
nature of these was explained, and sampies of 
the prepared ingredients were mixed before the 
audience, using sulphuric acid to dissolve the 
bone, thus exhibiting the work of the fertilizer 
manufacturer. He is the gatherer of plant-food 
materials for the farmer, whether supplied in 
one form or another. The wastes of the slaugh- 
ter house formerly fed to swine. to the disgust 
of sensible persons, are now collected by the 
fertilizer manufacturer and put in condition for 
use, Dy cooking, drying and grinding. It is 
one of the most popular forms of plant food, 
and under the name of “tankage” is extensively 
used in connection with potash salts to make a 
complete fertilizer. The cooking process ex- 
tracts the grease, which is worthless as a fer- 
tilizer, and renders the bone soft enough for 
grinding. To do this on an economical! scale 
requires 

POWERFUL AND EXPENSIVE MACHINERY 
such as farmers or small manufacturers can 
not afford. Neither can they afford to manu- 
facture the sulphuric acid which is used exten- 
sively, and which on account of danger of trans- 
portation is best made near where wanted. The 
manufacturer’s Occupation will not be gone even 
when all farmers mix the chemicals at their 
own homes, for the mixing is but one and the 
last operation in a long line of work. 

The fertilizer law requiring manufacturers 
to state what they sell and sell what they state 
was commended. It has driven the dealer in 
dishonest goods out of the market. The next 
desirable change is in the hands of the purchas- 
ers. the buying for spot cash and in advance of 
immediate wants. The long-time credits and 
risks of bad debts together with the cost of 
agents, store houses for receiving and holding 
several months’ stock during the winter, add 
materially to the cost of the goods to the final 
purchaser. Those who buy for cash and in ad- 
vance of the busy season can always save on 
the cost. The speaker said he would welcome 
any change that would cheapen the cost of fer- 
tilizers to the farmers, or that would accustom 
them to buying on guaranteed content of “le 
materials. He would also welcome legislation 
that would require the selling of foods on their 
percent of food elements. The fertilizer law is 
but a step in the right direction. Efficient in- 
spection would secure a large gain to purchas- 
e's. 

In closing Mr. Bowker said the planter should 
learn to keep the plant and its wants in mind 
rather than the soil. Soil is dead material and 
has no wants. It is the plant that must be fed 
as other living things are fed. To study its 
wants and supply them is the office of the hus- 


bandman. 
DISCUSSION. 


In answer to inquiries the speaker said that 
insoluble rock phosphate might be applied to 
orchards with possible profit, but be would pre- 
fer soluble material for all annual crops. Our 
seasons are too short and too much subject to 
droughts to risk the use of insoluble fertilizers. 
Scable manure requires more rain than do fer- 
tilizers, though manure has the advantage of 
containing strawy material that keeps the land 
light and open to the action of the atmosphere. 
Continued use of chemical manures pays best 
where grass cumes into a rotation once in four 
or five years. If the fertilizar used is not too 
soluble a single dressing per year will save ex- 
pense of application, but nitrate of soda may 
some times be better applied in two applications, 
the first at planting, the other at last hoeing. 
The prize potato crop of the season had 1100 
= applied in the spring and 900 pounds 
ater. 

Mr. Frost of Arlington said that 


FOUR FIFTHS OF THOSE ATTENDING THESE 
MEETINGS 


are not farmers but rather admirers of what 
others are doing. They have little lawns 
around their suburban residences which they 
like to keep green without the use of stable 
manure and its bad smells, so they buy chem- 
ical fertilizers and by so doing leave the ma- 
nure of city stables for the other fifth who 
want it for gardens. The fertilizer men he be- 
lieved had saved $100,000 to the farmers of his 
neighborhood by reducing the market price of 
manure. He thought fertilizers acted as stim- 
ulants to crops but were not as lasting as ma- 
nure. 

A gentlemen from New Hampshire replied 
that the trouble is farmers do not use fertilizers 
as freely as they use manure. He could show 
spots on his farm where fertilizer had been ap- 
plied abundantly many years ago that were re- 
markably green now. 

Mr. Bowker said there was no comparison 
between the 


STIMULATION OF MAN BY ALCOHOL 


and the plants by fertilizer. The first merely 
excites for the time and is followed by corre- 
sponding exhaustion, while the latter simply 
feeds the plant. If not enough is provided for 
carrying the plant more than half through the 
season it must suffer in the latter part. 

Mr. James King said he had 


USED FERTILIZERS FREELY FOR SIX YEARS 


in succession on a cornfield which was then 
seeded to grass, and produced well eight or ten 
years. It is now a pasture and the best in the 
vicinity. He had paid $10 per cord for manure 
and bauled it three miles; now it can be bought 
for half or less. He had known his neighbors 
to haul it 20 miles. He was sorry not to see 
more young men at the meetings. 

Mr. John Johnson of Framingham said he 
had to use both manure and fertilizer to b3 sure 
ofacrop. Thought fertilizer men erred in rec- 
ommending too small quantities per acre. 
Enough should be used to keep the land fertile. 

Mr. Bowker in reply to a question said that 
the number of applications in a season would 
depend upon the character of the land. If 
tenacious the applications might be made at 
once, bui if light and sandy two or more might 
be better. 

Mr. King desired to thank the speaker for 
teliing farmers al! about the manufacture of 
fertilizers. 





Two of the big beef and cattle firms in the 
county (the Monroe of Boston and the Ham- 
mond of Indiana) have amalgamated their 


business. By this movement the live cattle in- 
dustry loses one of its heaviest dealers, while 
the dressed beef industry is increased. The 
Monroe company bought Western beef, shipped 
it alive to Brighton, where it was slaughtered. 
A well-known citizen of Nashua, N. H., has 


been suffering this week from hydrophobia. 


ae — ‘ 





THE GREAT POTATO CONTEST. 


Stockbridge Manures Win Over All Other Fertilizers. 


738 Bushels Take the Grand Prize of $1100. 


The American Agriculturist for January wlil say: ‘( 
fraction Jess than one acre, and this yield being for larger than th: 
its Graud Prize of Five Hundred Dollars in Gold to Mr. Charles B. Coy 


Mr. Coy. 


sere 


the best paying crop of marketable (not fancy seed) potatoes ever raised in the world.” 


This large yield of 738 bushels is not made up of two crops grown on one acre; nor was the seed st 
afterwards transplanted; but from start to finish it was grown in the open fic 


grade special potato fertilizers (like 
which this crop was grown) , 
tions, to ensure good crop. 


all soils.” 


The yields on Fertilizers were as follows: 


prizes, besides the recei 


onvinced that there is no question as to a yield of over 738 bushels on a 
tt of any other contestant, the American Aqriculturist awards 
, of Presque Isle, Maine.” 

“Among the other prizes offered in the official schedule was one that said: ‘If the 
of Five Hundred Dollars in Gold goes to potatoes grown exclusively on the 
Co. of Boston and New York, will give Six Hundred Dollars in Gold.’ 
He will thus receive Eleven Hundred Dollars in Gold in 


American Agriculturist Grand Cas Prize 
Stockbridge Potato Mavure, the Bowker Fertilizer 
This prize it is also our duty and pleasure to award to 
pts from the sale of this crop, making 


id, by a man whose record is above suspicion. 
The Agriculturist will further say: ‘The first lesson of this competition is that on the creat majority of soils, c 
the Stockbridge) are superior by far for potatoes, to stable manure. . 

only needed a liberal supply of plant food in the right form 
These conditions were complied with by the use of the Stockbridge Pot 
case affords a fine example of the profitable use of quickly acting fertilizers ) 


which under favorable circumstances convert them. 
selves into large yields of good quality that mean money. zs rt 


For quick cash profits fertilizers are preferable for potatoes on almest 


THE OAT CROP CONTEST. 


arted in a greenhouse and 


omplete, high 
The soil (on 
and in the proper propor- 
ato Manure. This 


Ist Yi ld, B. Gedney, White P ains, N. ¥. (On Stockbridge Manure) 87 bushels. 


2d Vield, R. T. 


Scott, Vellow.tone, Wis, (On———~ Fertilizer) 
3d Yield, Geo. N. Beais, Sunderland, Mass. (On 


Here, as in the potato crop, the Stockbridge Manures distanced all competitors. 





in grass since 1:80, but planted to corn in 1888. 


As it is not our custom to state the names of any of our competitors, or spe 
pamphlets, we would refer our friends who would like to know what fertilizers we 
American Agriculturist for December, 1889, p, 651; also to the 


Pamphlet which will appear soon. 


The Stockbridge Manures were the original special fertilizers, and like all good things, have been extensively copied, but the 


at contest clearly shows, 


BOSTON & NEW YORK. 


copies have not been equal to the originals n crop producing power, as this gre 


BOWKER FERTILIZER Co., 


CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURE 
A Largely Attended and Profitable Meet- 
ing of the Board of Agriculture. 


The Connecticut board of agriculture has 
been in session this week at Birmingham with 
a large attendance of farmers and their wives, 
and some excellent practical papers. The at- 
tendance included a large number of the old ag- 
ricultural standbys in the state and representa- 
tives of the grange who worked in perfect har- 
mony with the state board to make the meet- 
ings a great success. There was a good show- 
ing ot fruit upon the long table on the stage, 
though fruit is not as abundant nor as good 
this season as usual. The exercises proceeded 
in general according to the published program 
and the substance of some of the most valuable 
papers is given on the first and second pages. 
Tuesday evening Mr. Cole of Meriden read a 
brief paper on farmers’ prospects in addition to 
the regular program, discussing the agricultural 
condition as effected by the tariff and favoring 
free trade ideas. Agreeable music interspersed 


the different exercises. 
At the opening Tuesday Ex Gov. E. H. 


Hyde occupied the chair. The address of wel- 
come was delivered by G. H. Peck, Esq. of 
Darby, who gave an interesting sketch of the 
agricultural, commercial and manufacturing 
changes in the town of Derby of which Bir- 
mingham is a borough. It was formerly the 


largest seaport in the state and did an extensive 
West Indie trade. It was here that Mr. David 
Humphrey landed the first 100 Spanish Merino 
sheep brought to this country. Here, too, was 
established the first school where agirculture 
and the mechanical arts was included in the 
curriculum. Now the place is bristling with 
manufacturing establishments. A quarter acre 
viliage lot he said was no place to bring up 
children as compared to the broader fields of 
the country farm. 

Secretary Gold followed with an opening ad- 
dress. The regular papers of the forenoon were 
next read on the culture of hardy and tender 
roses, the stage being decorated with many 
beautifnl specimens, _— a mass of foliage 

s as a back-ground. 

pita the fr Lanne Mr. Chas. Potter of Prudence 
Island exhibited methods of clearing grass seed 
the hour being devoted to questions and ans- 
wers between speaker and audience. Rhode 
Island bent he claimed as the best grass for 
lawns or pastures that is known in this (coun: 
try. His sieves of brass or iron wire of 24 and 
28 mesh to the inch were shown in use on the 
stage. , 

In the discussion following the rose essays 
the weight ot evidence was for the use of white 
hellebore for destroying slugs and thrips,tobacco 
water for green fly and sulphur for mildew. 
Tender roses should be covered with leaves, 
strawy manure or pine boughs, or all three— 
though if mice abound sods should be laid over 
the laid-down bushes before applying the other 

rotection. 
ern Mr. Potter’s talk on grass J. B. Olcott 
read a paper on same topic in which he empha- 
sized the importance of growing grasses that 
have required a sward or turf habit as are best 
adapted to lawns and pastures. He said Rhode 
Island bent grass is growing on every farm in 
Connecticut, possibly somewhat changed by 
local influences. ; 

Dr. Jenkins said he had sent to all the prin- 
cipal dealers in seeds for samples of Rhode 
Island and got red top every time except in a 
single case. There is more Rhode Island 
Bent grass seed sold every year than is raised. 

Geo. F. Piatt’s paper on home mixed fertili- 
zers which appears in another column called 
out an animated discussion between farmers 
and fertilizer maker and dealers. It was shown 
that the margin of profits is now very small 
and that home mixing must be done on rainy 
days by men who would otherwise be idle, to 
secure much gain by such a course; and that 
the purchases must be made for spot cash and 
some months in advance of application to the 
soil. Mr. Sedgwick predicted that the time is 
near at hand when agentsand dealers will be 
able to furnish farmers any brand they may 
choose and thus cheapen the cost of selling, 
but middlemen can never be wholly dispensed 
with. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

Recent storms have done damage estimated 
ot $200,000 in southern California. Among the 
damages were many bad railroad washouts. 

Mr. W. W. Rawson will lecture on market 
gardening before the Rhode Island board of 
agriculture Friday, Dec. 20:h, and before the 
New Hampshire board of agriculture Jan. 231 

The barns of F. H. Stanley of Berkshire, Vt., 
containing twenty-two cows, six horses, ail the 
season’s stock of hey and grain, farm wagons, 
harnesses and numerous valuabie farm imple- 
ments, was burned last we-k. 

The Bristol county agricultural society 
held a farmers’ institute at Historical hall, 
Taunton, December 17th. W. P. Shepard of 
Fall River opened the meeting with an ad- 
dress on “Artificial incubators.” 

The Plymouth county agricultural society 
last Tuesday listened to an address on the silo 
by William Rankin of Brockton, and elected J, 
C. Swan of West Bridgewater, president, and G. 
W. R. Hill of Brockton, secretary, with a long 
list of trustees and vice-presidents 

The Vermont State board of agriculture wil! 
hold a farmers’ institute at Danbury, Tuesday, 
December 3lst; The following subjects will be 
discussed: 2 Pr M., ‘*Horze breeding,” by Hon. 
Moses Humphrey, Concord; 3 P. M., “Dairy- 
ing”, by N. J. Bachelder, Andover; /. P. M., 
“Creameries,” by G. S. Philbrick, Tiltun; § 
Pp. M., “Plowing,” by Hon. J. B. Walker, Coa- 
cord. ; 

THE MARKET GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION 
held their annual election of cfficers and dinner 
at the Quincy House, Dec. 10th. The old 
board of officers, with President Rawson at the 
head was re-elected. This is Mr. Rawson's 
fourth year as president of the association. At 
the dinner among the speakers were Secretary 
Sessions of the Massachusetts board of agricul- 
ture, Mr. Harris Bean of the produce exchange, 
and Mr. 8.8. Gleason. An original poem was 


read by J Howard Crosby. ‘The association is 
increasing in membership, and enters the new 
year in a stronger and healthier condition than 
ever b2fore. The first meeting for discussion 
will be held at the old place in the rooms of the 
produce exchange on the 28th, opening at 2 
o'clock. An essay will be read ou some prac- 
tical subjact by a gentleman whuse name will 
be announced later. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN DISTRICT FARMERS’ CLUR 
of Worcester have elected the following offi- 
cers: President Pliny Moore; vice-president 
P. F. Sears; secretary and treasurer S. A 


Burgess: The following program has been ar- 
ranged : 

Thursday, Dec. 26th.—At Chamberlain farm 
on Salisbury St., the residence of Mrs. Martha 
Ww. Chamberlain Burgess, ‘Food and its Adul- 
terations in their relation to the lawe of health.” 
Essay by Caleb A. Wall. 

Thursday, Jan 9th, 1890.—“Is it more profit- 
able for the farmer to rely upon commercial 
fertilizers than abundaut stock feeding on his 
farm.” Essay by J. Lewis Ellsworth. 

Thursday, Jan. 23—At the residence of B. 
W. Potter, Esq. “Suburban life and Improve- 
ment.” Essay by B. W. Potter, Esq. 

Thursday, Feb. Feb. 13.—“Truck tarming in 
the South. Essay by S. H. Record. 

Thursday, Feb. 27th.—Subject to be an- 
nounced. 

Thursday, March 13th.—“Is it wise to en- 
courage the occupation of abandoned farms.” 
Essay by Fred H. Chamberlain. 

Thursday, March 27th.—“Is it better to be 
born rich than poor.” Essay by S. A. Burgess. 





PERSONAL. 
The poet Whittier celebrated his eighty-sec- 
ond birthday Tuesday. 
Mr. Joseph Dow, the well-known historian, 
of Hampton, N. H., died on Monday. 
Robert Browning, the distin guished poet and 


one of the greatest men of the age, died last 
Thursday. 


Franklin B. Gowen one of the prominent rail- 
road officers of Rennsylvania, who was the 
leader in the integsts of order through all the 


Molly Maguire tfoubles, committed 

Saturday as a result of over work. 
The health of Dr. Burden is such that he has 

withdrawn from the Boston collectorship fight 


which is now between Hon. A. W. Beard and 
Mr. Abbot Lawrence, who 1s heartily endorsed 
by a large proportion of the business men of the 
city. 


suicide 





IN GENERAL, 


Another extended trip for the Pan-American 
delegates through the country has been decided 
upon, to satisfy the people of the South. 

A new and peculiar kind of influenza has 
been raging in northern Europe, and a few 
cases are reported in New York city. 


The phenomenal mildness of the season tar- 


minated last Saturday so far as Boston and vi- 
cinity is concerned, when the first snow storm 
fell and the sleighs were brought out. 


Objection is made to the nomination of Judge 


Brewer to the United States supreme court be- 
cause four years ago he decided ina Kansas 
case brought under the prohibitory law that a 
state could not close up a man’s business with- 
out paying him damages. 

The snow-storm Saturday was the first ex- 
perience of that kind that the new electric street 
cars in Boston have had to contend with. But 
they did their work with less interruption than 
the horse-cars. The new electric sweeper for 
the car tracks kept them clean and in good 
condition. 


TRE NATIONAL GRANGE 





hlesh in the Country. 

We left San Francisco at an 
hour for Menlo Park, the country 
home of Senator Stanford, the site of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, and the 
famous breeding stables for racing and 
trotting horses. 

The ranch contains 12,000 acres in a 
very productive section of the state, 
about 45 miles south of San Francisco. 
The grounds and drives about the sena- 
tor’s residence are beautifully laid out, 
and no expense is spured to muke them 
a continued delight and pleasure to the 
owner and his invited guests. 

After passing through the private 
grounds, we were driven to the univer- 
sity buildings, which are in progress of 
erection, Senator Stanford has conceiv- 
ed an idea of a great university in which 
allclasses can receive an education which 
will fit them for the active walks of life 
at a nominal cost. He does not believe 
that an education should be absolutely 
free; he thinks that the student should to 
a certain extent rely upov his or her own 
exertion, His theorv is that the number 
of boys and girls who receive a higher 
education would be kreatly increased if 
facilities were placed within their reach, 
and his great wealth will euable him to 
give this theory a practical test. 

How much money is being expended 
on the erection of the buildings, I was 
unable to learn, and doubtless the sum 
will not be known to the senator himeelf 
until they are completed, All the build- 
ines are of stone and built in the most 
substantial manner, The university 
buildings proper are ouly one siory high 
and of a unique and original style of 
architecture. The classics, mechanics, 
arts and farming are all to be taught in 
this university. It is expected that a 
portion of the buildings will be ready for 
use Within a year. 

After a look at this benevolent and 
magnificent project, for the benefit -* +" 


eariy 





— Fertilizer) 








Inspects 8ome of the Most Noted Horse | 


83 66 
36 6 


‘This crop was raised on land that had been 


ak of their goods in any of our advertisements or 
re used in the second and third yields, to the 
January number as to the Potato Contest, or send for our 1890 


veaw 
risilig generation on the Vacine stope, we 
were driven to the Palo Alto stables, 
which contain the largest nutnber of fine 
horses that can be found in the world. 


We did not give much attention to the 


racing stables, although we saw some 
high-bred and very fast running stock, 
The ereatest trotters were what we most 
desired to see. After alighting trom our 
can ingore sand m: KIngk Our Wants known, 
we found the superintendent of the stae 
bles, who by the way is a Vermonter, 
quite willing to gratify our desires, 

The first horse brought out of the 
stables was the greut trotting sire Elec 
tioneer, who is now 22 vears old. While 
Electioneer shows his age somewhat, yet 
he is a magnificent looking horse. He is 
a broad-chested, thick-set, straight-lim- 
bed horse, : pparet tly of great endur- 
ance, In expression he is very intelli- 
gent, with a finely fe ed face, and very 
large bright eves. He has no trotting 
record, but is of great value as a stock 
horse, and no amount of money would 
buy him from his present owner. He is 
the sire of the trotting wonder, Sunol, 


and a host of other flyers in the teens 
and twenties. 

Piedmont, 2:17, is a light chestnut 
stallion 18 years old, of fine form and 
easy movement, and his present 
owner $30,000. 

Palo Alto is a proud looking dark bay 
stallion of magnificent proportions, and 
has recently made a record of 2:12Y. 

Several other flyers of less note were 
shown us to halter, and also fifty or six- 


cost 


ty aristocratic bred stallions and filliea_,..--§ 


one and two years old. ‘ 

This grand exhibition of fine horses, 
illustrative of what money and good 
judgment will accomplish in horse breed- 
ing was highly appreciated by all the 
lovers of horse flesh in our party, but the 
best was yet to come. While we were 
looking over the horses to halter, Mar- 
vin has taken out Sunol and had her 
warmed up for a trial quarter, before Mr. 
Bonner, who was present. At the word 
Marvin started the mare for the mile 
with instructions to send her for the last 
quarter. Mr. Bonner stood at the wire, 
and the mare reached the last quarter; 
an attendant dropped a flag and Marvin 


sent the great three-veuar-old trotter past 
us at a flving gait, and when she reached 
the wire Mr. Bonner caught the time at 
3 seconds, 2:04 gait. This was a 
wonderful performance for a three-year- 
old, but Marvin intends to drive her a 
full mile in 2:06 before spring. 

Palo Alto and Stamboul were both on 
the track and Hickok sent the latter at 
a slashing gait, but no time was given 
either of these flvers. Halfa dozen other 
fast horses were on the track and speed- 
ed ata 2:20 or 2:22 gait. 

The trot was ereatly enjoyed by all 

| the members of the National Grange, 
and they will never forget the grand pere 
formunee of the California flyers at Palo 
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LEATENING POWER 
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Baking Powders, as 
actual tests by late 


U.S. Government Chemist, 
Prof. E. G. LOVE. 
Cubic Inches 
NAME, Leavening Gas per Oz, 
ROYAL (Absolutely Pure).............127,4 


Rumford’s (Phosphate), when fresh ....122,5* 
Rumford’s (Phosphate), old 32.7* 
Hanford’s None Such (when fresh) ...121,6 


Hanford’s None Such (not fresh)...... 84,35 
Charm (Alum Powder) ........cccess-- 116,.9* 
ES ae ar © on ee me 110.8 
Nl: 2. cpgcecoeabhuduaav eaeewel 107.9 
BIN sie ck iodi cavaatcnecudees veaepareds 10€.8 
Ee res 
Snow Flake (Groff’s St. Paul) ...... 101,88 
Lewis’s (Condensed) ..........00.--. 98,2 
Congress (Yeast)......ccscccccecessees 97.5 
NEE obrt Ws nacn oe kneiiindanseabeeeoe 93,2 
C, E, Andrews & Co’s (containsalum).. 78,17* 
NS 65955540 kienanes dead necddace ae 
I aos iiscitc negra Coineen vatice ce 84,2 


Government Chemists’ Reports: 
“The Royal Baking Powder is composed 
of pure and wholesome ingredients. It does 
not contain either alum or phosphates, or 
other injurious substances.” 
EDWARD G. LOVE, Ph. D. 


“The Royal Baking Powderis undoubtedly 
the purest and most reliable baking powder 
offered to the public.” 

HENRY A. Mort, M. D., Ph. D. 

“The Royal Baking Powder is purest in 
quality and highest in strength of any bak- 
ing powder of which I have knowledge.’ 

WM. McMURTRIE, Ph. D. 


*Alil Alum Baking Powders, no matter 
how high their strength, are to be avoided 
as dangerous. Phosphate and tartaric acid 
powders liberate their gas too freely, or 
“nder climatic changes suffer deterioration. 
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eek ending: Wedmesday even- 
ing, Dec. 18 
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BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
inside Fancuil Hall Market. 

Gorreoted weekly by Hitvor & Woopwaap, 
No.5, Pealand Mutton; Gio. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 
17 & ‘9, Poulfry and Game; STURTEVANT & 
HALEY, Nos. 33 & 40, Beef; J. P. SQUIRE & Co., 
Nos. 23 & 25, Pork, Lara and Hams; Crossy, 
Bros. & Co,, Nos. 67 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 


Hoge, SAMOS, HURBER & Co., Nos. 88 &90, Fruit 
ana Yegeladles; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; Gro. BF. 2iCHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 


Square, Fruit + Nuts; Cops, Bates & YERXA, 

No. 6 & 8 F. H. square, Groceries. } 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

Butter, 7 B— Brie,each,, » @. 25 
Print . » «28 @. 33 Nenfohatel,ea @. 5 
Rest tub. .25 @. 30 | Eggs, ¥ doz . 

Fair tub,.20 @. 25 Common. . 25 @. 28 
Good tub, -18@. 20) Fancy ..+ «+ +35 

Cheese,¥ t old 19@. 20 | 
new ? th. .10 @. 12 } 

Frutt and Berries. 

A oples—¥pk 25 @. 50 Lemons, doz 20 @. 30 
Teed vb 144 @. 15 | Oranges. ¥ dz 25@. 50 


Prunes, ¥%& .6@. 25 


Bananas, doz 15 @. 35 


Citron, ¥ ib 4625 @. 30 | Pears # doz .50@. 75 

Cocoanut, each5 @. 10 | Raisins,lay’stbh16 @. 80 

Dates, ¥ & .10@. 15 Valencias, b 8 @. 10 

Figs, ¥ tb . .25@. 30 | Muscatels,b10 @. 20 

Grapes #tb .10 @ . 15 | Zantecur’nts,10 @ 12 
Malaga ..»1+-@- 30 ) 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &ce. 


God,dry,¥b. @- 8 Salt, # kit 350 @ 5 00 

Ciame, ¥ gall . @. 60 |Lobster,vb.. @. 12 

Halibut,sm,¥ %b @. 17 |Oysters . Common $1 00 

Herrings, do.ds @. 20 | # gall .125 ext 250 
Scaled, # box @. 2% |Salmon,sm. @. 

M iwkerel— Tongues and Sounds— 


Balt,eaoh » » @- 15 pickled. .. @. 124 
Black Bass ¥# tb @. 20, Lobsterboiled¥tha@. 12 
Cod, Wb ..- @- 8] Mackerel? hb. @. 2% 

tengues,# hb. @- 16 | Red Snapper? @. 15 

liver oil, pt . 6. 40 Shad tb oe = €& 2 7% 
Cisk,¥b..- @- 8 | StrBass. .wbeg@ .o 
Hela, @ i ... @- 15 |Salmontrout.. @. 1b 
Flounders, B&B . @-. §& |Smelts? tb. .12@. 25 


Salmon Trout ¥ th. 15 
Goldtish, . .20 @. 25 | Whitefish? bh .@. 15 
Green Turtle ¥ b@. 25 | White Bait ¥b@. 30 
Hicdock, ¥ Bb. 10 | White Perch... « 163 
Halibut, ¥. .20@. 20 

Groceries. 


Frogs .¥ doz @. 50 








Cl Maple Syruy125 @. 150 
Oe Gov. dene @. 33 |Mustard, .. 26 @. 40 
Rio,. . + «24 @. 27 |Rice,¥b .6,8@. 9 
Cream Tartar, ® @. 40 |Saleratus,¥b6@. 8 
Crackers— Sago, tb... @- 
Boston, # bh. @. 6 sae Moss, ¥? bh. @. 20 
ersee 96 + 25 ugar— 
Ovster cae tae & Granulated B @. 74 
Pilot...» -9@-» 10 Powdered. . @. 8 
Cereals— Crushed .. @. 84 
Oat m’l raat) . 34g . > 3 Yellow eae 68 . 43 
Hominy . . 3@. 34 | Spices— 
Cornmeal .@. 2k | Cassia, Ww . @. 30 
Rye meal . -« a . 3 Cloves eee é@ . 35 
Crushed wheat @. 44] Allspice... @. 20 
Buckwheat . @. 34| Pepper » .35 @. 40 
F our— Ginger .. 25 @. 35 
Haxail, b’l 650g 675 Nutmegs ..» @.- 85 
faylor’s best . .6 00 Mace ..+. @. 100 
St. Louis “a 5 75 Starch— 
Horsford’s Prep. @. 18 Satin gloss bh @. 7 
Honey, comb, 15g.20 | Silvergloss . @. 8 
Jellies,inglass 8 @. 25 Crown polish @. 8 
Jams,in glass 18 @. 25 |Tapioca¥” b.. @- 7 
Molasses— Tea— 
Porto Rico, gal Oolong « »%5 @. 75 
45 @. 60 Japan, « -35 @. 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 


Cienfuegos . @- 40 
Syrup. . -50 @. 90 
New Orleans @. 70 
Cooking eve @- 40 

Meats--F rech. 


Hyvyson,best . @. 90 





Beef, ¥ B— legs, @ th .15 @. 164 
Sirloin steak 25. 28 foreqr, ¥ bh 8 @. 10 
Round do..12 @. 14 chops, ¥ bh.17 @. 25 
Rump do .25 @. 28 hasiet,ea. .6@. 8 
Sirloin, roast 20@. 25 |Pork,¥ th— 

Rib, roast .15 @. 20 Roast&steak 9 @. 10 
Chuckrib. .7@.10/| ribs.e.++ @ Y 
Liver. « .-8 @. 10 |Sweetbreads, 50 @. 75 

Laimb— S.et,. vB. 6 «& @. 8 
hind qr, ¥B163@. 20 |Tallow,¥B .5@. 6 
fore qr.¥# % .@- 10 | Veal, hindgr 15 @. 17 

Lard, leaf,.@B.. 9] foreqr «.-7@. 10 
Tried, «o- @. il loins, «+ -15 @. 20 

Matton— head & pluck,75@ . $1 00 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c, 
Boef, corned, 6 @. 12 (Tripe,¥h . 8 @. 15 
Smoked,” 20 @. 25 | Tongues, ¥B 10 @. 12 
li $. 12 Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
. . ii Pi , 


n gs” Teer, 

Shoul er Guneeen’?’ birg @. 9 
Smoked,B @. 8 small ».. @. 10 
Corned, Bh @. 7 Bologna, ¥ B84g. 8 

Salt, ybhsee @- 8 

Nuts. 
Aimonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 ;Pecans, .., 15 @. 20 


Walnuts, Eng.15 @. 20 


= bh 12@. 15 
Castana, ¥ Naples, «++ @- 20 


F iberts, ¥ th 15 @. 20 
Peanuts, 7 B.8 @. 10 
Poultry and Game. 


oe 0 ROG BD squabs,¥pr50 @. 60 

Powe, ¥ 20 @. ts |Tarkeys, ¥ & 20@. 25 

Green geese, . 203 - 25 Chicken, ¥ th 20@. 2 

Black ducks, # pr $150 |Grouse, # pr $1 25@1 50 

Pigeons,doz. . @ 300 Venison ? bh. .@. 25 
Vegetables. 


hokes, qti2i@ 15 |Onions, pk . @. 35 
ene Ss ‘rquts4t30840 lOvster plant beh124 . 15 
Beets, peck,. 30@. 35 |Parsnips . pk 30@. 35 
Gabbage.ea -8 @. 10 | Potatoes, pk. 25 @. 30 
Celery ¥ hunchi5@. 25 | Peas, split, # qt e. 10 
Carrots, peck .@. 80 | Radishes ¥ bch 5 @ -10 
Cucumbers, . 10@. 15 |Squashes, 5 
Cauliflower ea 253. 49 | marrow. ¥ tbh @. 3 
Cranberries # qt 12g 15 | turban. . -@. 3 
Lettuce, # hd . 8g. 3 6 ome mek la p| 

i se - omatoe 10Lo y ib 
Mint, beh, é A 





WHOLESALE MARKETS, 
All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 


It is the closing month of the year and the tend. 
ency is toa settlement of outstanding operations 
and a disinclination to enter new fields of specula- 
tion; hence general business is a little quiet. 
Holiday goods are the principal attraction. The 
holiday trade is drawing a large crowd and is con- 
sidered quite satisfactory. Staple goods are aot 
wholly neglected. The jobbing trade on the whole 
is as large as could reasonably be expected at this 
season, but colder weather is needed to impart 
animation all round as retailers are not reducing 
their stock of heavy goode as fast as they would 
like. The unfavorable weather is also a drawback 
to produce and perishable goods. 


Applies.—There is a steady demand for choice 
and No. 1 apples which are firmly held. Common 
stock is moving slow; $3 50 seems to be the top 
quotation for such apples as the best Kings and 
Snows; $3 00 is the outside quotation for the best 
Tolman sweets, Michigan Greenings, No.1 Bald- 
wins and Western Ben Davis; $250 is the out- 
side quotation for common Michigan Greenings, 
Michigan mixed lots, common Greenings and 
Hub>bardstons. From the prices apples can be 
bought at any figures down to aa low as $1 00a 
barrel for common ones. The market for evapo- 
rated apples is eteady with prices taking the 
range of from 4 to 84c, the latter for extra fancy 
evaporated. 

Henry Theakstone & Co., 64 Stanley St., Liver- 
pool, writes us: All good fruit isin excellent de- 
mand, and some unusually high prices haye been 
realized for fine Canadian apples. Superior Bald- 
wins sold up to 22s 6d, and Spies, 21s 6d. Maine 
Baldwins have received their share of attention, 
and bright colored fruit has been sold at 183 ¥ 
barrel. This color is liked best by our buyers. 
Boston Baldwins appear to be too soft for ship- 
ping, as about 80 percent of the shipments arrive 
slack in the first instance, and the condition be- 
comes speedily worse after they arelanded. New- 
town Pippins are scarce and are eagerly sought 
after by buyers of the high-priced apples, They 
realized up to 52s ¥ barrel. 

New York: Apples are holding firmer at former 
quotations. Spitz and Kings, $4 to $450; Bald- 
win and Greenings, $3 to $3 50, and other varieties 
from $2 50 to $3. 

iseans.—The demand is slow and prices are 
steady. The supply of domestic white beans is 
large. Red kidneys still continue scarce, but the 
supply of yellow eyes is now ample. Receipts of 
foreign beans are large and the movement is slow. 

We quote: Choice hand-picked small pea, ¢2 10 
@2 15 ¥ bushel; hand-picked mediums and large 

ea, $180@1 90; choice yellow eyes, $2 90@3; red 

dneys, $3 25@3 50; foreign mediums $1 60@1 75; 
foreign pea, $1 90. 

New York: Beane, marrow $2 50; medium $1 80; 
white kidney $2 60; red kidney $3 00@3 30. 


Beef.—The supply of fresh beef is large, con- 
sisting mostly of medium cattle, which coupled 
with the warm weather makes the market dull. 
Choice cattle are firm and in light eupply. We 

uote: Steers, 6@7}c # tb; hinds, 9@10}c; fores 

@ijc; rattles, 24@34c; chucks, 49¢c; backs, 5@6c; 
rumps, 84@12}09; rounds, 5@63,c; rumps and loins, 
8@l4c; short ribs, 8@1lljc; Joins, 9@17c; extra 
plate and extra family beef, $8@9; plate, $7 5048; 
extra mess, $7 50; mess, $7; beef hams, $16 50; 
beef tongues, bbl $18 40419; hf bbl, $9 50; tripe, 
hf bbl, $3; honeycomb tripe, $4 75 ¥ hf bbl. 

Batter.—One commission merchant defined 
the butter situation this morning by te'ling the old 
story of Webster’s plenty of-room-at the-top reply 


box; pears, Bosc, 


to a young man who wanted to bea lawyer. The 
finest tresh made butter is all right; everything 
else seems to be all wrong. The weather con- 
tinues warm so that the supply is not curtailed 
and is ample for the demand. Holders of second 
and third clasa stock would make concessions to 
effect sales and holders of Western summer butter 
are growing somewhat anxious at the advance of 
the season without any chance for them to work 
off their goods at a profit. The foreign outlook is 
not in an encouraging condition. Prices are un- 
changed from last week’s quotations, The top 
price remains at 27 cents but very little is of fine 
enough quality to get up tothis standard. Job- 
bers get from 28 to 30c for their best stock; 15@18c 
would buy most of the Wes(ern June creamery 
now held here, 

We quote: Extra creamery, 25@27c; firsts and 
extra firsts, 17@22c; New Engiand dairy, 15@18, 
choice selections 20c; extra imitation creamery, 
164 18c. 

Elgin—28} to 29c. 

New York: The market on butter continues 
slow except for strictiy fancy, tubs and pails sell- 
ing trom 16 to 23c. 


_ Cheese.—The market is at a standstill, waiting 
for the turn of the year to show what will (gros 
Buyers will not anticipate wants and take only 
enough to keep their customers supplied from 
week to week. 11 cents is the regular top price 
for the best Western and Northern factory makes, 
although something fancy might go above that a 
little 103@10jc is the range for most of the sales. 
The Liverpool market has dropped off a shilling 
and is quoted at 5¢ shillings at present 


Coat.—Coal remains dull. The winter weather 
Saturday and Sunday helped it a little, but the 
benefit was counteracted by the warm wave which 
followed. Dealers say that the retail trade is the 
dullest that they have ever experienced in Decem- 
ber, The retail quotations range at from $5 75@ 
625. Wholesale quotations f. o. b. in New York 
are nominally at from $3 00 for broken to $4 40 fer 
stoye. 


Eggs.—The market for fresh eggs has broken. 
The continued warm weather has increased the 
receipts, and 30c is the top price for fancy near by 
hennery stock, while good Northern and Eastern 
extras will not go over 27c. 

We quote: Eastern extras, 27c; fancy near-by, 
80c ; firsts, 23@25c; provinciul, 23@25¢c; Western, 22 
@24c; Michigan choice, 24@25c. Jobbing prices 1c 
higher 

New York: Fresh eggs, 26c; leghorn, 30@32c. 


Flour and Meal.—The flour iwarket is quiet 
and but little attempt is made to move goods so 
near the end of the year. Corn meal is quiet with 
the market unchanged, 
We quote: Fine and superfine, $2 09@2 25; ex- 
tra and seconds, $3 00@410; Minnesota baker, 
clear and straight, $3 50@459; winter wheat, 
clear and straight, $415@475; winter patent, 
$4 75@5 35; spring patent, $5 20@5 65; Canada 
$4 30@5 50; rye flour, $3@3 50; graham flour, $2 50 
@3 00; oatmeal, $5 00@6 00. Cornmeal—export corn 
meal, $2 10@2 15; domestic, kiln dried $2 25@230; 
choice granulated, $2 60@2 70 bag meal 48 @90c. 
Fish —The trade in dry and pickled fish is dull 
on account of the short supply. Mackerel are 
scarce and the market is firmer. The j .bbers are 
quoting: Low grade Irish 33, $15@16; medium 3s, 
$16; large 3s, $17@18; shore 2s, large, €20@22; 
medium, $19 420; low grade 1s, $:0; large 1s, $23@ 
25; extra, $28@30; bloaters, $35, Codtish are 
strong which s due to the tact that the catch is 
now Over andisshort. Pickled bank are quoted 
at $4 75@5; medium, $4 50@4 75; large dry bank 
5 60@5 75; large Georges, $5 754635; large dry 
shore, $6@6 25; haddock, $250@3; hake, $3 25. 
The supply of frssh fish is moderate and the mar- 
ket is quiet. The market is quoted at: Large cod, 
$2 75@3 75; market cod, #2@2 25; ssteak cod, $4@ 
550; haddock $3@350; cusk and hake, $1 50@2; 
ollock, $150@2; steak pollock, $250@3; white 
halibut. 17@19c; gray, 14@15c; chicken, 25c; frozen 
salmon, 25c; frozen bluefish, 9g10c; Nova Scotia 
smelts, 5@7c; native green smelts, 10@1Ic. Oysters 
are rather quiet, with the market quoted at $1@ 
125. Clams are short, with the market firm at 
5Cc. Lobsters are also scarce with the quotations 
at 8c for alive and 10c for boiled. 


Fruit.—On reaching fruit in our list of quota- 
tions we strike the first item where the dealers say 
that trade is good. Buta large amount of fruit is 
being disposed of, and the condition of the market 
is considered very favorable. The increasing use 
of fruit is something we are glad to record. The 
outlook for a fiourishing holiday tradeis favorable. 
A large number of aepnaee are being sold, and the 
market is well supplied, aithough strictly nice, 
bright fruit is somewhat scarce. Mandarin and 
Taugerines are arriving in limited quantities and 
selling at high prices on account of the scarcity; 
these Chinese oranges are not as good as the 
others, and with equal supplies would be below 
them in price. Grape fruit with its attractive 
appearance and unattractive taste can be seen on 
every fruit dealers’ stand. The market i3 well 
supplied with grapes, and a iair demand is re- 
ported. Choice, sound cranberries are now grow- 
ing scarce, and as high as $12 is quoted in excep- 
tional cases for the very best berries. 

We quote: Bananas, $1@2 4% bunch; oranges, 
Florida, $1 75@2 ¥ box, fancy, $2 75@3 50, Man- 


darins, $4 50@5 # box, Tangerines, $5 50@6 50 ¥ 
eux, grepefruit,.$ 


5 ¥ barrefy lemons, $244 ¥ 
+@5 # bushel, Anjou, $3@4 ¥ 





bushel; grapes, 10-lb basket, 50@60c, Malaga, $9@ 
12 ¥ crate; Cape Cod cranberries, $9@11 ¥ barrel; 
shellbarks, $2 50@2 75 # bushel. | 

New York: ‘There is an increased demand 
again for cranberries, and fancy Cape Cod fruit is 
selling from $11 to $13 #¥ barrel, boxes, $2 50 to $4; 
sott berries very hard to move; evaporated apples, 
8 to 10c; raspberries, 24c. 


Grain.—Old corn is firm with offerings light, 
but new corn is only tairly steady. Oats are firm 
and though business is quiet prices are mainthined. 

We quote: Corn, old high mixed, 48} @48ic; new 
steamer yellow, 47@474c; steamer mixed, 46@464c; 
no grade, 42@45c for good, with off lots as to qual- 
ity. Oats, fancy at 35@36c; clipped at 33@36c; No. 
2 white,|32@33}c No. 3 white, 314@32c; low grades 
30@31. 

Hops.—The market is unchanged. We quote: 
Good to choice New York, 1859, !2@14c; good to 
choice, 1858, New York, 7@!lc: common to good, 
1887, New York, nominal, 3@6c. 

Hay and Straw.—Hay is very dull. The 
supply is excessive for the demand and the market 
is depressed particularly on common hay which 
wiil seli for about what buyers are disposed to 
pay. Rye straw is plenty and prices are only 
fairly maintained. 

We quote: fancy hay, $16@17; fair to good, $14 
@15; ordinary $9@12; swale, $10; choice rye 
straw, 14416 50; oat straw, $7@8 50. 

New York: Choice hay 75@85c! rye straw 70@ 
85c. 

Honey. —New, York: Clover, l4c; buckwheat, 
12c. 

Mides.—The movement in hides is dull, with 
few sales reported. South American hides are 
nominal. Western hides are dull and not quotable 
above 43 @5c for buffs. 

Leather.—There is a steady tone to the leather 
market with sales fair, forthe reason that much 
that was burned at the Lynn fire represented bar- 
gains that buyers had picked up and has to be re- 
duced by higher cost values as arule. 


Lumber. —The request for lumber is unusu- 
ally good tor this montn of the year. Owing to 
the remarkably warm weather there ls no frost in 
the ground and building operations are going 
onin midsummeér. [he demand for building jum- 
ber is therefore excellent. Une prominent house 
remarks that its November trade was the largest 
of any month for manyjyears. Spruce is firmer. 
Random cargoes ale quoted at $13 50@14; easy 
dimensions $14@15; frames $15@16; underfloors 
$12@13; kiln dried clear $24@25; floor boards 
clear $20a@22; rough boards clear $16@20; box- 
boards are quoted $1050@11 for inch $10@.\0 50 
for 3,$8@9 for §{,$8@850 for’. Hemlock is 
steady; dimensions are quoted at $13@14 50; 
boards $13@14 for Pennsylvania $12 50@13 for 
eastern. Western pine is in steady request. Inch 
uppers are quoted at $48@50; 13414 inch $50@52; 
2 to 4inch $52@56; first sheathing clear $38@40; 
roof boards No. 1 $20@25. The market for sonth- 
ern pine ia steady ; floorings $25@?8; ordinary di- 
mensions $26. Clapboards are in good request. 
Spruce extra are quoted at $36; second clear $22 
624; pine sap extra $35@37. Shingles are selling 
well; extra sawn cedar are quoted at $3 25@3 40; 
extra No. 1 $2@225, Laths are steady at $2 for 
cargo and $2 15@2 25 for car lots. 


Mutton and Veal. —Lambs and muttons are 
quiet and steady, although the weather is too 
warm to have much snap to trade. For a week 
now the whole attention of the trade will be given 
to poultry so thut this branch of business will be 
rather quiet. 

We quote: Choice lambs, 9@104c; others, 6@64c. 
Mutton, choice, 84@9c. Veal, fancy, 9@10c; oth- 
ers, 5@9c. 

New York: Dressed veal 7@10c. 


Molasses.—The market is quiet and steady. 
We quote: Fancy Ponce, 38a4vc ¥ gal; choice, 
33@36; fair to good, 23@32c; Cienfuegos, 25@28c; 
Barbadoes, 30@33c. 

Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—Millfeed to 
ship is dull but firm. Cotton seed is nominal. 

We quote: Sack spring, $14 504 ton; sack win- 
ter $15 50 @16 00 ¥ ton; Michigan bran in :bulk 
$15 00; middlings $15 00@1850 ¥ ton. Cottonseed 
meal, $23 50@24 ¥” ton for new meal to arrive, 
December shipment. There are no spot goods of- 
ering. 

Potatoes.—Last week as we went to press the 
market was very firm and holders were attempt- 
ing to advance prices. They succeeded to the ex- 
tent of from 3 to 5c # bushel. But closely follow. 
ing this advance came rumors of largely increased 
supplies on the way, so that today the market is 
weak with an uneasy fecling prevailing although 
prices are quotably higher than last week. Twelve 
carloads have been received from the West in com- 
mon cars which had been lined for the purpose of 
prions eg | potatoes, but as the work was not 
thoroughly done the arrivals were only in fair or- 
der. A number of patent heater cars have been 
sent West and they will probably arrive well filled 
before a great while. A number of Scotch re- 
ceipts are also expected and New York potat es 
are coming forward quite freely. With such pros- 
pects of large receipts from ail sources it is no 
wonder that the market is weak and unsettled. 
The demand is fairly active, and with pleasant 
gonna a large amount of goods could be worked 





off. 
We quote: Houlton Hebrons 68g70c; Houlton 


Rose 65c; Aroostook Hebrons 68¢; Aroostook Rose 
65c; Vermont Rose and Hebrons 60@62c; New 
York Burbanks and white stars 63c; Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia hebrons 68@70c; New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia rose 65c; Prince Edward Island 
Hebrons 68c; Prince Edward Island rose, 65 
Prince Edward Island stars and Burbanks 60c; 
silver dollars 60c; Chenangoes 55@57c; Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick rose and hebrons ¥ bbl 

2 00. 
eo York: There is an increased demand for 
eastern seed potatoes and selected Maine rose and 
hebron sell at $225 # bbl, other grades $1 7542; 
sweet potatoes $343 75. 

Pork and Lard.—The Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent says that the hog business as compared with 
two years shows a decrease, as the weather has 
been unfavorably warm. There is a liberal num- 
ber of young animals received, but the general 
weight is lighter than a yearago. A good demand 
is reported for all kinds at steady prices. 

We quote: Long cuts, $1250@13; short cuts, 
$1250@13; backs, $1250@13; lean cuts, $13 50; 
pork tongues, $18; mess, $12; prime mess, $13; 
extra prime,$11 50; butt pork’ $11; fresh ribs,74.@9; 
sausages, 8c; bologna sausage, §4c; lard, choice, 
6ja7c ¥Y tb in tierces and tubs; pails in 
cases, 74@7}c; hams, 10@11c; small, 11}c. 

New York: Dressed pork, light, 7c,and medi- 
um, 5@6c. 

Poultry and Game.—The weather is bad and 
many of the arrivals are sweaty and sour, If this 
weather continues the market will be firm and 
higher on strictly fresh-killed stuffin good order. 
Many of the arrivals now are more or less off. 
Our figures are advanced, but it should be under- 
stood that it is only the real fresh, sweet goods 
that command the extreme prices. The chances 
are that prices will stlll further advance, but tor 
common goods shippers must expect to get apy- 
thing they can. Tne demand for all kind of game 
is slack. Venison is plenty, bat a good many lots 
are out of order. Ducks and geese have not ad- 
vanced in proportion to other kinds of poultry. 

N. E. f sh killed: Turkeys, 17@20c; chickens, 
14@18c; towls, 12@l4c; ducks, 12@1l5c; geese, 12@ 
l4c. Western: Turkeys, 14@17c; fowls, 10@12c; 
chickens, 12@14c. Live rep 10c. Game: 
Grouse, 90c@$l # pair; quail, $150@2 ¥ dozen; 
black duck, 80c@$1 # ; common wild duck, 50c 
# pair; venison saddles, 15@16c; whole deer, 10c. 

New York: Our New York city reporter, G. S. 
Palmer, 166 Reade St., N. Y., writes us: The 
outlook is encouraging for the coming holiday 
trade, which will be largely done thie week. 
Buyers on the market for poultry are looking espe- 
cially for fine, fancy stock that will carry over un- 
til needed, and all inferior is rejected and sold at 
low prices. Fancy near-by turkeys selling 11 to 
14c; chickens, 10 to 13¢; ducks, 12 to l4c; geese, 9 
to 12c. Choice quail, $1 50 # dozen; partridge, $1 
¥ pair; red head duck, $1 50 to $259; mallard, 70 
to 90c; rabbits, 10 to 12c. 


Sugar.—The market continues in an unchanged 
condition, with refined sugar steady on the basis 
of 6% @6c for granulated and 5j@6c for extra C. 

Tallow.—The market is dull, city rendered 
selling at 4§@44c, with country lots at about 4c. 

Truck.—No new featur’s are reported in the 
truck market. ‘rade is quiet. Choice onions are 
in moderate supply and firmly held, consequently 


prices show a tendency to advance. Hubbard 
squash are firm and turnips are steady. 
Beets, 75c # bushel. Carrots, 40@50c per 


bushel. Onions, Spanish 85@95c # crate; na- 
tive, $2 25@2 504 bbl; red onions, 75c@$1 # bu. 
Squash, marrow, $1 25¥ bbl; $15@$20¥ ten; turban 
and bay state, $1 00@125 # bbl, $18@20 ¥ ton. 
Hubbard, 20@25c. Turnips, native white 35@40c 
# bush; Kussia, $100@125 # bu. Lettuce 50@75c 
per dozen. Cucumbers, 10@12c. Cabbage, $6@7 
4 100; savoy, $100 bbl. Pumpkins, $1 00 @1 25” 
bbl. Spinach, 40@50c # bu. Cauliflower, $250@ 
300% dozen. Celery, $1 25@2 00 # dozen. Oyster 
plant, $100@1 25 per dozen. Parsnip 50@75c ¥ 
bush. Parsley, $100 # bush. Radishes, + doz, 
round 30@4#0c long 75@87c. Egg plunt $2 00@4 00. 
Tomatoes, hot house, 35@50c # pound. Brussels 
sprouts $2 25@2 50 # peck. 

New York: Onions firm, choice reds $250 to 
$3; yellow $2@250. Russia turnips $1, cauli- 
tlower $5 to $8, cabbage per hundred $5 to $6. 
celery $1 50 per doz. bunches. 

Wool.—The market is unchanged. 

Fenno Bros. & Childs, No. 117 Federal street, 
quote: Fine unwashed Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, 20@22c; washed fine, 28@30c; medium un- 
washed Vermont and New Hampshire, 26@27c; 
washed medium, 34@85c; choice Maine super 
ulled. 40@42c, Caeser | to condition. New 
Hampshire and Vermont fine unwashed delaine at 
234@24c; finewashed do., 33 434c. 

Kodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 21@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 
Northern 28@30c; coarse 30@32c; medium 34@36c; 
Eastern pulled ‘a’* super 36@424c; ‘“‘b’’ super 30@ 
32c; Maine super 40@424c; Michigan X and above 
washed 30@31c; Michigan X 32c for the choicest. 

a fair demand. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
Reported expressly for the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 








This week . .2,985 10,444 190 32,902 552 
Last week . .4,896 10,626 296 26,850 627 
One year ago.1,805 8475 127 22,280 498 


Horses. « « » + 542 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. « « » 252 1251) BR. I. &_ Conn, 18 — 
N. Hampshire 193 763| Western - 2,265 6,880 
Vermont .. 143 1471/| Canada. — _ 
Massachusetts 104 25 | N. Brunswick — 
New York .. 10 54 — . 


Total . & & seueeegce#eeseeséed 2,985 10,444 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY BAILKOADS, &o. 


cattle. Sheep. Caiiie. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 2,237 1207 | Eastern .. .276 1281 
Lowell .. 210 £1,076] Boston & Maine — 
Bos. & Aib’y 212 6,880} Onf’t&boats 50 
N.Y.&N.E. — _ Ta 
Total «+ e«eceeeve 2 eo 0 0 2,98 10,444 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veale 
Maine— 
F.H. Coolidge “-_ -. . 
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Glines & Weston... . «> 19 1 
E. H. Thompson e. 400 
Randall & Hanson . oe 10 120 5 
J.S. Weiler «ee ecee 300 
I.C. Libby & Son... 32 160 15 
F. L. Libby oe o.8 0 '6 20 3 
D. Libby ae ee 9 6 
A. J. Liboy ’ 6G 68s 14 
H.J. Libby «2. -. 8 1 
C. Philbrick . ..<e«ee-e 17 
J.A. Pender «cecee 17 
W.W.Hall&Son ... 14 90 16 
J. True ee. ee 6 
Taylor & Dennison. ,,. y 2 
Tratton & McIntire. . 29 14 
Wheeler & Libby .... 181 
Walker & Ricker .... 30 
New Hamopshire— 
A.F.Jomes «seecees 24 40 4 
J.C. Morrison. . « »« « « 8 
Geo. Harris ore ar 8 
B. F. McIntire ee ¢ e@ 8 95 3 
J. Ee Keazer ee eeees 24 30 8 
W. W.Ametin ..cerv- 12 
J.QO. Sanborn ..eece- 6 
Call & Shaw. .s.eece + 90 
F.D F. Baker ..+.0. 2 101 2 
i, & ee eee 2 44 6 
A.8. Moulton ...ee-e 30 100 15 
Adden & Heath “es eee 24 30 20 
Dow & Moulton ....s-s 25 32 10 
Aldrich & Johnson, ,.. 8 10 14 
Breck & Wood. «2.5: :; 16 41 30 
Massachusetts— 

J 8. Henry ..eceee0e 14 36 85 103 
W. E. Hayden eeeves 14 
Scattering oneenvee 50 50 
8. Hammond o¢ 0406 t 

New York— 
F. Fisher ‘ee Oe ee oe 10 3 
O. Wallace ..e cece 54 

Connecticut. 
D. A. Abbe os 6 686 04 @ 18 

Vermont-- 
meee & 66 0c @ 6 6 3 20 15 
G. H. Bprigg. «cece 16 3 
A. Williamson... «4 .+++s 1 14 76 16 
H N. Jenne ‘eee oe @ 2 32 6 
aS ee ee 7 54 6 
G. B. Croeby.« seceese 18 100 
H. V. Whipple. . «see ll 11 240 21 
C.F. cccccnve @ 1 89 8 
H. A. Moore ‘see * 6 15 3 
M. M. Means. . oe oe 94 
W.G. Townsend, .... 6 5 
Piper & Pond... ..+.+. 7 17 18 
M.G. Flanders... ... 25 9 200 34 
8. Barber. tf Oe Oe 21 4 
W.A. Farnham,,... 16 2 22 2 
B.S. Hastings... . «0s. 2 12 140 14 
Ba Ws SOMME «6 0 Oo 0 8 0 6 122 
W. Ricker & Son To. oe 2 32 
F.S. Kimball .. ecee 3S 9 175 x 

Weaestorn— 
J. Gould. 9 ee * 6 
A.Taylor «ececacone 48 
Sturtevant & Haley ... 112 
Ww. Nash. , . . . . o . . 110 
at mes oe 8 We we 531 
J.A.Hathaway ...e. 1291 
J. Rollinger oa eee 
Ed. Farrell&Co..... 2u 
N.& G Chamberlin... ,. 
Bie Es DPGE c..0>6\0 6 0 0.0 430 
DD. M.S WeGowcseces 6235 
Farrell & McFlynn eeee 
W. H. Monroe. . es eee 173 





BEEF CATTLE. 
The seneation of the week at the cattle yards is 





the 2 mdape sale of the Monroe live cattle business 
and plant tothe dressed beef interest as repre. 








sented by the Hammonds. {If the telegrams from 
Chicago are verified the clyange will be one of 
much interest to cattle dealeys and indicates an in- 
creasing strength of the dresiped beef business. It 
is hard to predict what the Jnext ten years will 
bring forth in the beef cattle rade. 

Business this week was onlly fair. There were 
some very fancy cattle for thhe Christmas trade 
which sold readily. But the djemand for such did 
not advance prices. 6; DW wis the top for any- 
thing on four legs. 

D. A. Abbe from Connectilcut was at market 
with some nice cattle. 6 “7 ™ would dress from 
1300@1500 tbs. 12 head were four-year old steers, 
to dress 1100 ths each. The best of these were fat- 
ted by Horace Barber of Warelaouse Rint, Conn. 

There waa an unexceptionable good show of beef 
cattle from Maine. A J Libbyy of Oakland, Me,, 
the old oz king, had at market!a sample of such 
stock as he used to show in year gone by, at state 
fairs. The 14 head on sale were thhree to 5-year-old 
grade Herefords and some Durhkm blood; 5 pairs 
weighed 4000 ths to the pair; C,;Philbrick took in 
17 head of good cattle for Sturtevant & Haley. In 
the lot were 4two and three y« vr old eteers that 
took the blue ribbon at Maine tate fair, fed by 
John Hilton of North Anson, ; Trafton & Mc- 
Intire sold 2 very choice oxan at jc which would 
dress 1250 tbs; they were fed by {lis Whitman of 
Brookfield, Me., an excellent fe Wier; other oxen 
the firm sold at less price; W. W. Hall sold oxen 
at 5@54c to dress 1000 ibs; E L Lib»y sold oxen at 
33 a@4c LW of good quality. 

Some of the leading city butchers are getting in 
the way of ordering cattle froma the country of 
such quality as they want. This accounts for the 
presence of some of the above fine animals. 

W. W. Austin sold 6 cattle to dress 1300 ths each; 
4 do to dress 1200 ths at 54c; 2do to dress 2400 ths 
at 5ic DW; S Hammond sold 2 oxen to dress 2600 
tts; J A Hathaway sold 14 steers av 1220 ths at $4; 
18 do av 1180 tbs at $4 20, 6 do av 1370 ths at $4 20, 4 
dc av 1300 ths at $4 15, 31 head av 1492 tbs at 4}c, 2 
steers av 1245 tbs at 4c; J C Morrison sold 3 steers 
of 4770 ths at 24c LW, 5 do weighing 8810 ths at 3c; 
Adden & Heath sold 4 steers of 5700 ths at 2ic,3 
do av 1000 tbs at 3c; Geo. Harris sold 8 steers ay 
1100 ths at 34c LW; A T Jones sold 10 cattle to 
dress 1100 ths at 430, 10 stockers of 1500 ths at vic. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
food oxen $5 75 | Seoond qual. @5 00 @6 25 
Fair to good 5 50 | Third qualitys 00 @4 75 

Few pairs premium bullocks . . . . .$600@650 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra... .. «$460 | Light tofair $400 @4 25 
Q'’d to prime 450 |Slim .... 337@@375 

A few lote of premium steers coat - $4 70@5 Ov 

The foreign market shows no change from the 
previous week. The supply of cattle over the 
other side continues heavy, and prices rule unsat- 
isfactory. Latest quotations are at 1l4c DW. As 
shipments are light this week, exporters are ex- 
pectiog that the market will improve by next 
week. Shipmeats: J A Hathaway had 407 cattle 
on Steamer Norwegian, also 343 do on Steamer 
Hibernian. N. Morris shipped 60 head on Steamer 
Istrian, also 467 do on Steamer Venetian. 


WORKING OXEN. 


Several pairs changed } inds, including one or 
two yokes rather more fanc, than others. Some 
buyers are waiting for coider weather or until 
oxen can be used in swamps for loging. Prices 
rule low. 

W W Hall & Son sold 1 pair working oxen gth 
6 ft 8in L.W 2700 tbs at $70. Trafton & McIntire 
soid 1 pair working oxen gth?7 ft LW 3200 ths at 
$95. J D Hosmer sold 1 pair 7 ft 2 in nice cattle 
LW 3200 ths at $142, 1 pair do eth 6ft10in LW 
3000 Ibs at $82, 1 pair gth 6ft6in LW 2500 tbs at 
$60. Walker & Ricker sold 1 pair cattle gth 6 ft 
6 in LW 2500 tbs at $75, 2 beet oxen of 2930 tbs at 
34c LW. Glines & Weston sold 3 oxen of 3000 tbs 
a pair at 54c DW, 

MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 

The weather was against the trade as buyers 
were not numerous and bids were limited. The 
supply was large and only the better grades showed 
any animation. Some lots were not disposed of. 
General sales were from $25@50 # head including 
good springers. 

Trafton & McIntire sold alot of 3 milch cows 
for $125, P F Litchfield sold 1 milch cow $55; W 
Scollans sold 2 milch cows $47 50 each, 2 at $43 50 
each, 1 at $42, 2at $4050 each, J S Henry sold 1 
nice milker $50, 2 cows at $42 each,1lat $36; IC 
Libby sold 20 milch cows and springers at $28 
each; Walker & Ricker sold 4 springers and milch 
cows, 2 $35 # head, Randail & Hanson sold 1 
springer at $40, W W Hall sold5 miich cows for 
$200, I C Libby sold milch cows and springers at 
$30@50, Trafton & McIntire sold 2 milch cows at 
$52 50 each. 

VEAL CALVES. 

Over one half thousand veals were at market, 
the best selling at 6c # ih; B F McIntire had in3 
veals of his own raising, av 140 odd ibs, at 6c, 
Trafton & McIntire sold 11 veals 1320 ths, at 6c, 
Taylor & Dennison sold 18 veals of 110 tbs at 6c; 
Randall & Hanson sold at 6c. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Nof a large stock but there was much that was 
good fine dressing stuff, There were parties who 
are feeding lambsin the country, at the market 
yards who wore negotiating with butchers to send 
down fiocks as wanted. he trade this week had 
rather an active turn, no lack of purchasers and 

rices ruled firmer. The J S Weiler lot of 300 

ambs av 70 tbs at 6c LW; I C Libby sold lambs of 
jobbs at 53c, sheep of 100 Ibs at 44c; W. W. Hall & 
Son sold 37 lambs av 55 tbs at 540, 47 old sheep av 
80 tbs at 4jc; Rondall & Hanson sold 30 lambs av 
70 tbs at 6c; A F Jones sold 40 lambs av 85 ths at 
5c; W Ricker & Son is feeding some 1200 head of 
lambs as fine as everrun; B F MclIntire sold 95 
sheep weight 8440 ths at 5c; S M Flint sold 89 
sheep of 6480 tba at 5c. 


SWINE. 

With the arrivals of 32,000 live hogs prices are 
steady at 4,;a4jc LW on Western, and the pork 
market is good on country dressed lots at 5c ¥ tb. 
What few store pigs are offered move at5@9c ¥ th. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


A few different lots found sale at 8@10c, com- 
posed of heus and chicks. 


HIDES, &c. 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTs, &C.—Brighton hides, 
4@64c ¥ bh; country do, 34 @44c ¥ tb, calf skins 5c # 
tb; tallow Brighton, 3@4¢; country, 14@24c; Dairy 
skins, 15@30c each. Pelts, 50c@$1 10 each. 


HORSE MARKST. 


The returns from the city sale stables are not of 
a very flattering description. Dealers are making 
| considerable many disposals, but mostly at unsat 
isfactory prices. big horses are very quiet. The 
littie tiurry of snow helped the market. At Com- 
bination sale stable they hada special sale of big 


~ | horses selling at $400@550 ¢ pair, but they sold 


tlow. General sales are at $80@150. At Welch & 
| Hall’s stable three loads changed hands at $90@ 
180 for general purposes. At International horse 
exchange 3 car loads sold at $130@200. C. H, & E. 
Snow sold 4 car loads from Illinois, Ohio and 
Iowa for general business at $115@165. 





HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Kansas City—Cattle steady; shipping steers, $3@ 
410; uative cows, $150@250; mixed butchers’ 
stock $1 60@175; stockers and feeders, $2403 00; 
range cattle, $2 20@240. Hogs weak; heavies, 
$3 473@355; mediums and lights $345@3 55; 
Yorkers $355@3 574. Sheep, steady at $3 id@4 40. 

Cincinnati—Hogs—Barely steady; common and 
light $3@3 60; packing and butchers’ $3 45@3 60. 

Chicago—Cattle—steady. Beeves, $2 70@5 25; 
stockers and feeders, $2@3; cows, bulls and mixed, 
$1G2 95; bulk, $€2@5 40; Texas cattle, $1 50@2 80. 
Hogs--steady; mixed, $3 45@3 70; heavy, $3 50@ 
370; light, $350@375; sklps, $3@340. Sheep— 
natives, $3@5 50; Western corn fed, $4 50@5 25; 
Texans, $3 50@t 10; lambs, $t 90@6 50. 





BONDS AND STOOKS, 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire street, Boston. 

The stock of the Lamson carrier company, which 
controlled most of the desirable patents for store 
and office cash appliances, is attracting consider- 
able notice at the present time. It has declined 
from 454 to 35. The Bell Telephone company is 
earning 22 percent on a largely watered capital. 

Sugar trust certificates have tumbled some thir- 
teen points, from uncertainties of competition in 
the manufacture of sugar, and the possibility of 
some legal persecutions. 

The public ann ally looks forward to the N. Y. 
& N. E. railroad stockholders’ meting for a revel- 
ation of the final destiny of the concern; and an- 
nually is disappointed, as it has been this week. 
A large majority of the shares have stood for a 
long while in the names of brokers, and the in- 
terests thus veiled have varied from time to time 
without ever any one of them gaining full control, 
or else, if gaining it, deeming disclosure of the 
fact expedient. Meanwhile the management of 
the road remains in the hands of persons who 
await the coming of a crisis, from one quarter or 
another, that shall accrue to their profit. 

Indications thicken that the Missouri Pacific and 
Chicago & Rock Island railroad systems may be on 
the verge ot confessing weaknesses akin to those 
ofthe Atchison, by reason of blunders (to use a 
mild phrase) of the kind which broke down that 
organization. 

The success of the Atchison re-organization’s 
acheme being assured, an attempt is being made 
to ‘‘trust’’ a controlling interest for ten years that 
the friends of the road may be sure to continue its 
control. 





Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe Ista. «+ « » © «© » 116} 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78....6.+:s-++¢ 0 107 
Boston & Lowel! mest S ¢ Trrnere ts CC, 
Boston & Maine R.R.738 . esooveeevee 114} 
Eastern ne OO. 00.0 08 eset eno06e 1275 
New York & New England R.R.%3...- +.» 127 
Rutland R. R.68..c eo eee eeeeseeeeee 1124 
Boston WaterPowerCo «se sesores Fy 
Bell Telephone Reis & ea oe FO ~ 6 oe ee 
Boston & Albany RB. B.. 2. ee +e e020 216 
Boston & Lowell,. 1... eevee 08008 1654 
' Boston & Maine &. BR. +e evessee0c 200 
Boston & Providence R. BR. + « + « o +» 6 2 260 
Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. ». esse sevene oa 
Cheshire R. R. pref ecoeevveevvceeee 102 
i MastermR.R.. we reeccnerevserse il3 


Fitchbur Pha a ole. b i oes ode a 85 
New York & NewEnglandR.R....... 43 
UREN be 5 & 6 0 o- 6 6 6 006 e00 « 1534 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain &. &. com- 
mon . . ’ . . . . . . . . . . . . J . . . . 73 
Old Colony R.R.....6. seeeee es DO 
Portland, Saco & Portemoauth R.R..... . 1268 


Rutland, &. RB. pref... .. . Serr 
Union Pacific R. R. eee 6 2 8 6 9.2 « 69 
U. 8.4 per cents. ., ee . 
axes ROUND OS SOU, 1 65s 0 0 6 6 0 0 eo Le 


Vermont & Mass. R.K. Co. o 6) dhe Oe 
West End Land Co... 6 eo ee Se 24% 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch. R.R.Co..... 1244 





Has Your Wife a Good Sewing Machine? 


Not an old one worn too much to do the best 
work; not one of inferior make and quatity that 
wears out the nerves and patience and wastes a 
great deal of time. Any subscriber to the New 
ENGLAND FARMER or GRANGE HomMEs if not 
already supplied with what is wanted can get a 
Frst-Class Sewing Machine for the lowest price in 
the word. Itis supplied at very nerr the actual 
cost of making in one of the best manufactories in 
the country upon a special contract with the pub- 
lisher which saves to the manufacturers and to 
the buyer, all the profits of middlemen, commis- 
sions, rent, advertising, storage, interest, etc. 
This is a very superior machine, made of the best 
materials, easy-running, perfect in its work, 
adapted to all kinds of Family sewing, and it is 
fitted with all the usual attachments. 


THE 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


AND 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


FOR 1890. 
S5th YVEAR. 


WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY CUIDE. 


646 pages. Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


‘SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin St. - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generaliy. 





“Handsome, melting, 
- sweet, pleasant, very good.’ 
: —ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
“It has come to stay,”— 
Hon. H. E. VANDEMAN. 
“One of the best, if not the 
dest of its season.”—PRES"I 
T.T. LYON. “A decided ac- 
quisit ion.”—PRES'T. SWEET. 
“Good, handsome, _pleas- 
ant.”’”— John J. THOMAS, 
“Finest of all early pears.”— 
J.T. LOVETI. “ Delicious, 
Worthy of trial.”.—RURAL 
RW NEW YORKER. Wilder 
Early Pear.—Best quality 
of early pears; earliest good 
pear; best keeping earl 
peat. Price, one year, $1 
wo years, $2.00. Send for 
elegant Lithographed Cata- 
egue of plants, vines or trees, free, alsocopy of Green’s 
fruit Grower.—“reen’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N, ¥- 


You Ought to Have It. 


P. & W.'S POULTRY MANDAL. 


—CARE AND CURE OF— 
Horses, Cattle, Poultry, 
Sheep and Swine. 


Mailed FREE for 6 cents in 
Stamps and providing 
mention thie paper. As valua- 
bie as most of the expensive 
Books. 
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PRICE LIST FREE. 


PARKER & WOOD “i2..4eu" 


tural Store. 
49 No. Market St., Boston, Mags. 
COMAPAI LRA" ROS. AT DAP NS EEE 


D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 


Lge For Brain Worker y Peo- 

Y -£o aw pic: Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
; the Athlete or Invalid. A com- 
plete gymnasium. Takes up but 6 
in. square floor-room ; new, scien- 
entific, durable, comprehensive, 
Wcheap, Indorsed by 20,000, physi- 
cians, lawyers, clergymen, editora 
& others now usingit. Send for ill’d circular, 40 
eng’s; nocharge. Prof. D. L. Dowd, Scientific, 
Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th st., New 
York. 
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> Samples Visiting Cards, 349 Games, Puzzles, &C., 
1890. all2ec. CARD WORKS, East Haven, Conn. 


THE PERFECTION COASTER, 
































The great value of this coaster lies in its perfeot 
steering device, which is so easily managed that a 
boy or girl may safely coast on a steep hillside. 
ithe sleds commonly used are unsatisfactory as the 
only way to steer them is to drag one foot behind, 
which wears out the boot and forces a very uncom: 
fortable position. The ‘Perfection’? Coaster is 
steered by means of a lever. It attains the high 
est possible speed and is perfectly safe. This 
coaster is better than a toboggan because it can be 
used on any hill side, while the toboggan requires 
a special track. All the FARMER and HOMES beys 
and girls, both old and young, will want one ef 
these coasters. 

Regular Price $6.00. Our Price $5 00. 
With a year’s regular subscription, $6.00. With 
a year’s club subscription, $5.50. Free for a 
club of six subscribers at club price. 
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PARCHMENT 


For free Samples and Catalogue of SUPERIOR DAIRY GOODS, address 


MOSELEY & STCDDARDMFC.CO.,Rutiand,Vt. 


Mention NEw ENGLAND FARMER or OUR GRANGE HOMES. 


AN STEM WINDING WATCHES 
To BE GQivEnNn 





THE WILKS 
Farm and Railroad Tank-Heater. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 

OR WARMING WATER IN TANK AND 
COOKING FEED, the only heater that will 
burn successfully cobs, chips, coal or any kind of 
fuel. Will burn oil without the use of wick, 
thereby saving much bother and time. Ashes 
easily removed while fire is burning, fire contin- 

uously kept without need of rekindling. 
Work 


The Only Heater That Will 
Equally Well in a Deep or Shal- 
low Tank. 


Made of the best quality of iron cast; no sheet- 
iron to rust or solder to melt and cause jeak. 
All Goods Fully Guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogue ai d Prices. 
Reliable agents wanted in all unassigned territory. 
THEE E,. ELMENDORF co.,, 
Rm. 20, Haymarket Bldg. Chicago, 11l.,U.8.A 
When writing, advertiser mention this paper. 


| Stock, 


YHESHIRE SWINE. Write your wante 
now, or orders for spring pigs. C.C. PHELPS, 

Vernon, N, Y. 

E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 

7 . arm, New London,Conn.— CHOICE 

YORKSHIRE PIGS, ” 


YOR SALE.—COLLIE and MASTIFF PUPS. 
Have constantly on hand COLLIE PUPS of 
the best breeding ; also a limited number of MAS.- 
rik PUPS; all registered with the American 
Kennel Club. F. D. PROCTOR, Proctor, Vt 
{IRST PKEMIUMS were awarded my 
k thoroughbred CHESTER WHITES - 
the State and County Fairs. 
buyers. 

















Satisfaction give 
HARLAN FRINK, Baltic, Conn.” — 
HOLSTEIN-FRI ESIAN mm, 

ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
4 New Engiand. Stock of all ages and botb 
sexee. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected L 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland, 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of ball 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Far. 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence ond 
good breediny, combined. Personal inspection i: « 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIX W 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A 
RUSSELL, Prop’r: JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. ’ 


HOG 


CHOLERA 
—-AND-— 


SWINE 
SALES PLAGUE 

PREVENTED AND CURED, 

Particulars and Information Free. 


W. H. DOLE. 


7I Clinton St., Boston,’ Mavs, ~ 


MEDIUM YORKSHIRE PICS. 



















Eight weeks o'd Sows, $3.00; eight weeks old 
barrows, $4.00; eight weeks old boars, $6.00; 
twelve weeks old sows, $4.00; twelve weeks old 
barrows, $5.00; Twelve weeks old boars, $8.00. 
Boxed and delivered in Boston. Special prices for 
large lots or thoroughbred registered stock for 
breeding. W. W. RAWSON, Arlington, Mass. 


BUTTER 
PAPER. 
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We will give 10,000 Stem Winding and Stem Settin 
rocuring new Subscribers to our IL. JUSTRATED MONTHLY. 

anying illustration is an exact represextation of the W atch to be given away. We will also send 
reo to subscribers one of our American Stem Winders and Stem Setters. This ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY is a well-known literary and family paper, now in its eleventh year, and one of the most 





STEM WINDING As this handsome premium is intended solel 
WATOH FREE. NOT FOR SALE. NeW SC BSCRLB RS, we will NOT SELL IT. We 
the only way you can secure it is to send $1.00 for one year’s subscription, when it will be 


s We have been 80 long before the public as enterprising 
well-known to all newspaper publishers, and no doubt to most of their readers, Any Bank, Merchant. 
Publisher or Express Agent in New York, can tell you of our absolute reliability. Address, 


Mention what paper you saw Ad.in. BLANCHARD & CO., Pub., Broadway Cor.Warren St., New York. 
ac tmaknatnatnatnatnataamtaatuaek oak aa tiak. okneknakaaee 
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American Watches FREE to those who 
i The aecom- 


ax 


opalar home papers published to-day. 


= 


ey printed, and is handsomely il- 
lustra’ Its contributors are among }@} 
the best, Every year it is our custom to 


ew 


ioe ES 


ve away some elegant premium, worth 
itself mony times the subscription 
—— ¢ in order to secure 
new subscribers, well kno t once 
& subscriber you will always remain with 
us. WE WANT 100, CW SUB- Be 
SCRIBERS AT ONOE, and we want 
you to assist us in them, This Up 
ear we offer this ELEGANT PRE. \@® 
CASES, Beautifully Engrs 4 
au an 
Geld Piated. Each one is in- 
and tested before 


— the ry 
HOW TO GET THE AMERICAN 
STEM WINDER FREE, —Send $1.00 
in Postal Note or Bill, for one year’s sub- 
scription to our ILLUSTRATED 
THLY, and we will forward it b 

mail, Rostpal, with GOLD PLAT 
OHA ND OHARM, Remember, 
we charge you nothing for this PE. 
only c | the regular su eion 
price of the Monthly. Only one Watch 
will be sent into any one ne 
hood, and this offer will hol 

for SIXTY DAYS ONLY. Subscri 
time to lose ; they will go like 
Be first in the field and get a 
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at once; no 
hot cakes. 
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WE SEND By MAIL 


¥, POUND 
ws TWO cf 
SmauPacks 50°" PostPaip: 


by mail. Ask your druggist, eneral store 


rocer, 
once to us. Take no other 


rind. e will sen 


pound can and Guide, $1.20. 





prepaid, for $5.00. Send stamps or cash. 





Mane HENS av 


SHERIDy 


N FopY 


MAKEHENS Ly 
NSConpirion?? 


2 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder 


{Is absolutely pure and highly contentrated, One ounce is worth a pound of any other kind. Strictly a 
medicine, to be given in the food, once daily, in small doses. 
Worth its weight in gold when hens are moulting, and to keep them healthy. 
or feed dealer for it. 


Prevents and cures all diseases of hens, 
Testimonials sent free 
If you can’t get it, send at 
ostpaid by mail as follows:—A new, enla 


elegantly illustrated copy of the “FARMERS’ POULTRY RAISING GUIDE” (price 25 cents; tells how 
to make money with a few hens), and two small packages of Powder for 60 Cents; or, one large 2 14 
Sample package of Powder, 25 

I. §. JOHNSON & CO.,, 22 Custom-House Street, 


Six large cans, express 


cents, five for $1.00. 
. Boston, 
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GOLDEN ROD. 
As the Nutional Emblem. 


Wide unfurled your brilliant banners, 
Wave o’er hillside, field and glen, 

Season of rich fruit and harvest 
Gaily heralding again. 


Golden pledge uniting summer 
With Ser autumn lover bold, 

They would fain have kept the secret 
You so charmingly have told, 


Close beside the dusty highway, 

Free for all, your yellow cern 
Nod and bow in grace and beauty 

fo the friendly veighboring blooms. 


In each state the summer sunshine 
Fast imprisoned, gives you birth, 
As a million glowing torches 
To illume the sad, brown earth. 


Floral torchlight, fittest emblem 
Vor our nation’s prevent needs, 
Whose own light of freedom, justice, 
Right and might, all others leads. 


Humbly born? so was the nation, 
Common? so is sun and dew, 
Golden rod! from out all flowers, 
We the people call for you. 
GENA SMITH FAIRFIELD. 





Written for the FARMER and HOMES. 


INCIDENT IN GREEN 
MOUNTAIN LIFE. ~ 


In the northern part of the old Green 
Mountain state about twenty-five miles 
from the Canadian border, in the county 
of Orleans, lies the town of Glover. On 
the south it is joined by the town of 
Greensboro and on the north by Barton. 
With its eastern and western boundaries 
this sketch has nothing to do. 

The highest land in the town lies along 
the boundary between Glover and Greens- 
boro and forms the water-shed of the 
county. In the southwestern part of the 
town lies a small body of water nearly cir- 
cular in form and about a mile in extent 
called Stone Pond. The stream flowing 
from it, and known as Barton river, flows 
northerly through Glover, Barton, Coven- 

and Newport into Memphremagog 
Lake, a beautitul sheet of water thirty 
miles in extent lying partly in Vermont, 
artly in Canada. This stream of water 
is the only one within the town large 
enough to afford any water power, and 
this is at times so low as to seriously in- 
convenience the numerous mills and shops 
situated along its course. 

In the year 1810 the town was but thin- 
ly settled. A few hardy men from New 
Hampshire had penetrated the forest and 
built for themselves homes. Along Bar- 
ton river several farms had been cleared 
up and a saw mill had been erected. The 
miller, Willson by name, was at times 
sorely tried by the scarcity of water. His 
was the only mill for many miles and in 
dry times it vexed him much to be obliged 
to shut down and wait tor water when he 
had so muchto do. But every Yankee is 
an inventor, and Mr. Willson was no ex- 
ception. An idea had suggested itself to 
him and he had discussed it freely with 
the farmers along the river and all agreed 
that the plan was practical. 

Lying within the town, but discharging 
its waters southward through Greensboro, 
was another pond—Greensboro pond by 
name, whose outlet formed the head waters 
of the Lamoille river. This pond meas- 
ured about a mile in length, perhaps half a 
mile in width, and from eighty to one hun- 
dred feet in depth. The northern shore 
was low and sandy and sloped toward the 
Barton river valley. Why not dig a chan- 
nel northward and unite the waters from 
the two ponds? The farmers were en- 
thusiastic at the prospect, accordingly the 
6th day of June, 1810, was appointed as 
the day in which they would make the at- 
tempt. It was election day in New Hamp- 
shire, and as they could not participate in 
the elections they proposed to celebrate 
the day as loyal New Hampshire men. 
Armed with picks and spades, about 
twenty men started early in the day for 
Greensboro pond. leaching the northern 
shore they selected a place that looked 
favorable to their project, and, throwing 
off their coats, they fell resolutely to work 
with much joking and telling of stories. 

The spot they had selected was but 
thinly wooded and the timber was small. 
To dig through the mossy turf and slender 
tree roots was not along job, and in two 
hours they had dug a channel deep enough 
acd long enough to carry the water north- 
ward as they desired. Jubilant with their 
success, they crowded together on the 
bank to wipe their heated brows and con- 
gratulate each other. But as they looked 
and talked the water ceased to flow in the 
newly cut channel, a strange, gurgling, 
rushing sound was heard, the earth beneath 
their feet began to quake and tremble. 

With blanching faces they took in the 
situation. They bad dug into a bed of 
quicksand and the whole northern bank 
was undermining and shoving out. Spen- 
cer Chamberlain seized his spade and 
sprang into the channel with a wild idea of 
stopping the flood, but the treacherous 
quicksand gave way beneath his feet. He 
was sinking into the flood. His fright- 
ened comrades themselves meanwhile, 
standing on a very insecure foundation, 
seized him by the hair and dragged him to 


— ground, 
‘rom a place of safety they looked with 
dismay on the destruction they had 
wrought. The whole end of the pond had 
broken out and the vast body of water, 
freed from its barriers was pushing its way 
northward bearing with it trees, rocks, 
fences, anything that obstructed its way. 
Three miles and a half beiow lay the mill, 
and the miller’s wife was grinding while he 
was absent on this excursion. All along 
the course of the angry waters lay the 
peaceful homes of the men now lookin 
down from the hilltops upon the floode 
valley. The folks at home must be warn- 
ed. Spencer Chamberlain, a tall, wiry 
man, fleet as a deer and capable of great 
endurance volunteered to make the at- 
tempt. Stripping off his coat he struck 
into a lively trot and was soon out of sight. 
Keeping to the highlands alongside the 
rushing waters which were impeded by up- 
rooted trees, bush, bowlders, etc., he 
reached the head of the current after run- 
ning about two miles. A mile and a halt 
lower down the valley lay the mill, the 
first building in the path of the waters. 
Would he reach it in time! On! On like 
the wind! The roar of the water almost 
deafened him. The flood was almost upon 
him. At last the mill was in sight. Ata 
port near the door stood hitched an old 
white horse but no human being was visa- 
ble. Dashing into the mill he seized Mrs. 
Willson by the shoulder and shouted to her 
to run for her life, pointing to her the way 
of safety. He himself sped along on his 
errand of mercy. All were warned in 
season to escape, and so far as known not 
a life was lost on all the course ot the run- 
away pond from its bed to the Memphre- 


AN 





magog. 

Of the old white horse, the mill and its 
machinery, not a trace could ever be found, 
although diligent search has been often 


made. Whether they lie buried some- 
where upon the route, or beneath the blue 
waves of Magog, is still an unanswered 
question. 

An old man, whose name I have forgot- 
ten, was boiling salt beside Memphrema- 
gog on the day of the disaster, using lake 
water to wet down his leaches. During 
the day he noticed that the lake had risen 
about a foot, and was at a loss to account 
for it, as there had been no rain for some 
days. 

In its upper course the water came 
through narrow valleys, where everything 
was swept away; but in the wider courses 
less damage was done, although the tim- 
ber was swept down and either carried 
away or piled in huge jambs, some of 
which are not cleared away to this day. 
Some idea of the amount of matter borne 
along by the current may be had from the 
fact that on the broad valley of Barton a 
deposit of sand and earth with timber. etc., 
was left from two to six feet deep. While 
damage was done all along the route, in 
some instances the land was benefitted. 
Swamps were filled, sand-hills levelled, and 
marl and other matter deposited that made 
the land in after years very productive. 

Pretty villages dot the valley here and 
there, mills, shops and factories are turned 
by the waters ot Barton river, the bed of 
Greensboro pond is covered with glossy 
green turf, and a good carriage road runs 
through it. The banks or terraces from 
the lake-bed upward to what was the mar- 
gin of the lake or pond are covered with a 
growth of spruce, pine, tamarack and 
white birch, and carpeted with delicate 
green and grey mosses. It is a beautiful 
picnic ground, and much frequented by the 
people near and far. 

Ot the men who went that June day to 
dig a new outlet for the pond, not one is 
living and only two survive who witnessed 
the running away of the pond. The 
breaking of the barrier which confined the 
waters was a subject of much controversy. 
Several law suits were begun against the 
leaders in the enterprise, but notbing ever 
came of them. It was finally conceded 
that it was well that the pond was drained 
when it was, tor as the timber was cleared 
away and nothing was left to bind together 
the frail sand barrier it must some day 
bave broken and the longer the delay the 
greater would have been the damage, and 
undoubtedly life must have been lost. 

These tew facts in regards to an event 
that was very startling and of great impor- 
tance to the inhabitants of this region were 
told me by one who was an eye witness of 
the affair and is undoubtedly correct. 

Iona VAUGN. 





Written for the FARMER and HoMEsS. 


ONE MAN’S VIEW OF THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


‘‘When I hear a woman demanding her 
rights,” said a gentleman in the bearing of 
the writer, ‘‘whether it be the ballot or 
anything else, I am reminded of a scene 
once acted in my mother’s kitchen. 

‘‘Two unfortunate old people, ‘Uncle 
Joe’ and ‘Crazy Hannah,’ both harmless 
‘yet hopelessly insane, and both given to 
wandering about the country, had hap- 
pened to call at our house at the same 
time. It was a bitter cold day and both 
were silent until their heels were well 
toasted, then their longues were loosed. 
Crazy Hannah opened conversation with 
the astounding remark that she was sorry 
she had allowed it to snow quite so much 
the day betore. 

***Wkat have you got to do about it?’ 
deraanded Uncle Joe, springing to his feet. 
‘Do you pretend to call yourself the Al- 
mighty ?” 

‘***Most certainly,’ replied crazy Han- 
nah complacently, untying her bonnet 
strings; ‘and I hope you keep the ten 
commandments.’ 

***Don’t you know, you foolish woman,’ 
shouted Uncle Joe, dancing with rage and 
shaking his fist very near crazy Hannah's 
nose, ‘that I am the only true omnipotent 
and omniscient? You are nothing but a 
graver. image, a juggernaut, a—a—’ and 
he paused, unable to think of a climax 
sufficiently crushing. 

‘*Thus challenged crazy annah produced 
a ragged bible from the depths of her bun- 
dle, and proceeded to prove her identity 
by scripture. Uncle Joe brought forth 
some scattered leaves of a new testament 
and essayed to do the same, and for the 
next half hour the kitchen was the scene of 
loud contention. My mother grew ner- 
vous and was about sending me to the 
shop for father when Uncle Joe suddenly 
sat down on the wood-box looking utterly 
weary and disgusted. 

‘* «It’s no use arguin’ with a woman,’ he 
said. ‘One can’t make ’em know any- 
thing. Have it your own way, Miss Han- 
nah,’ then with withering sarcasm he 
added, ‘I wonder if you’ve got anything 
to say against my being Nicodemus?” 

‘Oh, no indeed,’ Crazy Hannah replied 
graciously, and the quarrel was intel al- 
though Uncle Joe grumbled away to him- 
self for some time in the corner. 

Uncle Joe knew as well as a sane man 
that it is folly to waste logic in trying to 
convince a womman against her will. 
Moreover, such is the power of the wo- 
men of this country did they choose to 
exert it, that were they to order us to 
wear rings in our noses, or any other ab- 
surd thing we would be obliged to sub- 
mit. In fact, we already wear the rings 
and some woman is leading each one of us 
about. If she is a good woman so much 
the better for us and for the country. 

P. A. Barton. 





“OLD FOXY.” 


‘‘When I was young,” said a gray-haired 
Vermonter, ‘‘my home was near the line 
between the States and Canada. Our 
country and England being then hardly on 
speaking terms, duties were very high and 
yon ig become one of the fine arts. 
It would have taken miraculous intuition 
to have detected all the ingenious tricks of 
those who were trying to evade the law. 
‘‘There was one custom-house officer, 
‘Old Foxy,’ of whom all smugglers had a 
wholesome dread. He was a shrewd de- 
tective and he would go without his dinner 
any day and ride at break-neck speed over 
the rough country road for the sake of get- 
ting his clutches on some evil-doer. 
‘‘All smuggled goods were then, as now, 
liable to seizure, and the detective officer 
came in for a lion’s share of the booty. I 
suppose the latter fact did not lessen Old 
Foxy’s zeal. 
‘One January night we boys formed a 
plot for the discomforture of the energetic 
officer. His skigh. as usual in fair 
weather, stood in the yard so that he could 
start at short notice. We quietly brought 
a long rope and fastened one end to the 
cutter bar, the other to the tavern sign- 
"py near by. Then we coaxed a small 
oy to go down into the bar-room where 
the officer spent his leisure moments and 
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e with valuable silks 
person. Meanwhile, 
ieat hiding place 
‘ked very well. In less 
old Foxy’s horse was 
hitched into his slPigh and he had started 
at full speed down the road. As we had 
planned the rope} suddenly became taut, 
the sleigh was upset and its astonished oc- 
cupant went flyixig into the snow. As he 
scrambled out amid the laughter of the 
bystanders and returned cresttallen to the 
tavern we believed that we had perpe- 
trated the best joke on record. We felt 
differently a feyy minutes later when the 
small boy, writhing in the clutches of old 
Foxy disclosed — tears and lamenta- 
tions the names \and hiding place of the 
presumptuous jpkers. I have the most 
ainful recollec ‘ons of what followed and 
don’t believ any one of us ever cared 
to meddle with the affairs of a custom 
house officer again. 
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WORMS AND THE GRAVE. 


A venerable snd respected physician of 
Boston, the son of an honored Unitarian 
clergyman, thinks that the idea of death 
has been rendered unnecessarily painful 
and unpleasant by allusions to the destiny 
of the body as ¢aten of worms. He sends 
us the following extract : 

The chapel liturgy does say that ‘‘worms de- 
Stroy the body after death.” We believe this 


statement has never been questioned, even by 
critical theologians. 


‘*People talk again of the ‘worms’ which 
devour the dead. Here is another falsity. 
Our bodies moulder and decay; but they 
are not eaten. Worms are engendered, 
not by corruption, but by flies, which must 
lay the eggs from which they issue ; and no 
flies have power to penetrate so far into the 
earth as the depth at which the dead are 
usually laid. Wrong feelings about deaa 
bodies and the grave do more than any- 
thing else to vitiate religious teaching, to 
hinder consolation for the !oss of friends, 
and, in general, to mar faith in immortal- 
ity. Happy the day when all shall learn 
that the corpses of the departed are no 
more than relinquisked garments of living 
men and women, —temples of God in which 
divine service is over and finished, the 
chanting hushed, the aisles deserted, and 
to be contemplated with as little terror and 
revolting as we gaze at the silent ruins of 


Rivaulx or Tintern before altogether ‘wede 
away’ by time.”—‘‘Life, its Nature, Vari- 


eties, and Phenomena,” by Leo H. Grindon, 
Lecturer on Botany at the Royal School of 
Medicine, Manchester. 





THE FOES OF CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


The determination to break down the 
civil service rules is by many politicians 
frankly avowed and by many others secret- 
ly cherished. The great majority of those 
persons who manage our politics, and who 
manipulate the party organs, may be 
counted as the open or insidious foes of the 
merit system. The establishment of this 
system was exorted from them by public 
opinion ; it must be defended against them. 
There is need, just now, ot a vigorous 
popular campaign against the spoilsmen. 
A thorough discussion of the system, its 
principles and its achievements, would be 
extremely useful at the presenttime. Tue 
stupid cant of the spoilsmen about thy, es- 
tablishment of ‘‘an office-holding fos | bol 
racy” needs to be exposed, and the 
tact made plair that the merit systeni is 
the only method of distributing appointive 
offices upon purely democratic principles. 
The managers of the party machine con- 
stitute, in fact, an office-holding *‘trust” or 
‘‘combine,” which generally manages to 
monopolize the offices and to shut out all 
those who do not belong to their clique. 
No one can hope for an office who has not 
in some way proved himself subservient to 
them. The great majority of intelligent, 
capable, self-respecting young men have no 
more prospect of obtaining office under the 
spoils sy stem than if they were inhabitants 
of some other planet. But the merit sys- 
tem opens the doors freely and equally to 
all. ‘The applicant for office depends not 
upon the tavor of the local boss or the 
member of congress, but solely on his own 
character and ability.— Topics of the Time 
in the Century. 





HEALTH AND SPIRITS. 


Whatever may be thought to the con- 
trary, the standard of health is as liable to 
fluctuations as the weather. The barom- 
eter is, in a measure, the gauge of the 
state of the weather, but we have no in- 
strument for estimating even with an ap- 
proach to the truth the state of the vitality 
of any individual. The customary saluta- 
tion, even when replied to in the usual 
adverbial manner, is certainly no accurate 
criterion of the state of the health, since a 
general paralytic often feels much better 
than he has any physiological right to do. 
And, in opposite fashion, a man who does 
not know how he feels may be in first-rate 
health, or at least in a splendid condition 
for opposing those forces which are con- 
stantly tending, like the force of gravity, 
to bring a man to earth. Every one 
knows, in greater or less degree, that 
which makes for his physical welfare, but 
it is not always realized to the fullest 
extent that an improvement in the feeling 
of health is by no means always desirable 
in the interests of longevity. To feel ex- 
traordinarily well costs much, and the ex- 
cesssive expenditure of mental force may 
derange a considerable number of corpo- 
real functions. The desire to want to be 
in good ‘‘form” requires restriction in the 
case of many nervous individuals, whose 
powers are not always equal to their appe- 
tite for high spirits. — Lancet. 





POINTS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A good telescope and magnifying-glass 
are not at all costly now, and should be in 
every farm-house, especially for the young 
people. ‘These members of our families 
need much to amuse and interest, and 
should be looked after as carefully as the 
young colts and calves. To this end lay 
in a plentiful stock of books, magazines, 
and newspapers—let me emphasize here 
and say: Let them be carefully selected, 
as well as interesting. I often wonder 
that children develop into as good men and 
women as we see when so much gets in 
their hands demoralizing and ruinous. At 
least three newspapers are advertising 
Dickens’s and Scott’s works at $1 the set, 
and they are in very readable style. These 
are almost unobjectionable and very inter- 
esting. They are almost instructive, and 
will while away many a leisure hour, and 
tone up young people’s ideas. At this al- 
most ridiculously low price they ought and 
can be sown broadcast over the land. 
They will tend to drive the dime novel and 
all reading matter of like ilk from the 
sacred rural home. Farmers, read! Sup- 
ply your table with literature that will 








make your sons and daughters peers of the 






town and city folk, and with a little extra 
schooling they will often outstrip them.— 
S. M. Palmer, Tribune. 





TRUSTS A BLESSING, 


spring of over-production, small profits, 
competition rampant and labor organiza- 


tion. It is the protest of solvency against 
insolvency. A potent factor in inducing 


trusts bas undoubtedly been the various 
aggressive combinations of trusts of labor- 
ing men which now exist, and the con- 
certed attempts on the part of labor to dic- 
tate how the factories are to be run, who 
are to be employed and what wages are to 
be paid. The manufacturer finds himself 
verily ‘‘between the devil and the deep 
sea”; between all sorts of embarrassments 
incident to competition with insolvent 
rivals and a bear market on the one hand 
and the labor organizations on the other. 
The trust cannot with safety to itself 
raise the price to the consumer to a point 
where other capital will be tempted to em- 
bark in its business—that is, to a point be- 
yond the normal profit—but it can, by 
new economies in manufacture, cheapen 
without limit the first cost of its product, 
and thus enlarge its gains within the tour 
walls of its own factory without inviting 
competitlon. Here the self interest of the 
trust works benefit tothe public. It keeps 
present selling prices low and it stimulates 
economies in production, which must even- 
tually inure to the benefit of the public.— 
The Forum. 





‘*You are a man of business,” he said, 
entering the office without an invitation, 
‘and you ought to have your life insured 
for about $10,000 at least. Irepresent the 
safest company on the face of the earth and 
should like to make out a policy for you. 
Don’t you think it would be a good idea?” 

‘‘Certainly,” replied the harassed man, 
while a strange look flitted across his face ; 
‘I have often thought of it. By the way 
just pass me that bottle of cough mixture 
on the shelf—I am troubled with a terrible 
cough and can’t seem to get rid of it.” 

‘‘Now, you see, in this company you” 

‘*Excuse me a moment while I[ take a 
dose of this consumption cure, won't you ?” 

‘Certainly. AsI was saying, if a man is 
perfectly sound in health as you are, we”— 

‘‘Just stand over there while I enjoy an 
epileptic fit, please,” and the business man 
had a nice little fit on the floor. ‘‘It’s 
hereditary,” he said, wiping the dust from 
his clothes; ‘‘you mustn’t mind it.” 

The agent looked a little doubtful, but 
continued : 

‘The premium is very low—one on 
$10,000 and ” 

Here the merchant suddenly leaned 
back, closed his eyes and grew eold. Re- 
covering in a moment he said to the fright- 
ened insurance friend, ‘‘Only a little 
stroke of paralysis—you mustn’t notice it. 
Now, as you were saying—” 

But the agent had fled. The business 
man leaned back in his chair, gave a sigh 
of contentment, and said to his clerk who 
came in: 

**Did you see me fix him ?”—LF xchange. 





ON ANOTHER ERRAND. 

A Vermont Baptist minister who is 
not too grave and dignified to enjoy a 
eood joke, even when it is on himself, 
narrates a ludicrous incident of his early 
life. Soon after being settled over a new 
congregation, he one day received a note 
asking him to be at home that evening 
at eight o'clock. The writer added that 
he was intending to be married at that 
hour, and would call at the parsonage, 
with his bride. 

It was but a few minutes before eight 
o’clock when the door-bell rang, and a 
moment later the servant announced 
that a young couple awaited the min- 
ister in the parlor. ; 

Going down into the parlor, accom- 
panied by his wife, the pastor found a 
neatly intelligent-appearing 
young man and a bright-looking young 
woman, who rose to receive him. 

“Jl am Mr. Homer,” said the young 
man, “and this is Miss Cross, ” 

Having another engagement for the 
evening, the minister said immediately, 
“T received your note this morning, and 
we will proceed with the ceremony at 
onee. Please join your right hands.” 

In great bewilderment, which the min - 
ister mistook for natural embarrass- 
ment, the young couple tir idly clasped 
hands, and the ceremony was about to 
begin. when the young man said, “I— 


dressed, 


we—- What ceremony is it? ” 

“Why, the ceremony of marriage, of 
course.” 

“Q-o-o-h!” shrieked the young lady, 
withdrawing her hand and covering her 
face with a handkerchief. 

“T don’t understand this at all,” said 
the voung man, sharply. “We came 
here simply as a committee from the 
Young People’s Society of the Methodist 
Church to ask you and vour wife to be 
present ata public entertainment we are 
about to give, and—” 

It was now the tminister’s turn to say 
“(-0-0-h,” and he said it in genuine as- 


maid ushered in the young couple who 
had “matrimonial intentions. ” 

The mistake evidently started the first 
young couple into new lines of thought; 
for, a year later, their own pastor being 
ill, they called upon the Baptist pastor, 
and did not protest that he was going 
too far when he again asked them to 


tonishment at the very moment that the | 
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join hands, 





Not long ago, while about half a dozen 
farmers were returning home by train 
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HAD PLENTY OF TIME, | 


from the Perth weekly markets, they 
taiked about how this friend and that | 
friend was in his health, and how much 
money each of them must have made. | 

“Ay, but men dinna live nearly ano | 
lang noo-a-days as they did in the Bible | 
times! ” rewarked one witha heavy sigh. 

“Eh, man, na,” broke in another, who | 
had hitherto not spoken. 

“An’ I was just thinkin; there to my- 
sel’ a minute syne that Methuselah must 
have been worth a power 0’ money when 
he dee’d, if he was onything 0’ a savin’ 


An UWnequaled Tri. 
umph. An agency business 
where talkingis unnecessary 
Here are portraits of Miss Anna 
Page of Austin, Texas, and Mr. 
Jno. Bonn of Toledo, Ohio. The 
jiady writes. “I do business at 
almostfevery house I visit. Every 
one wants your grand photo- 
graph album, and were I deaf 
and dumb I could secure orders 
rapidly ‘The man writes. 
“Your magnificent album is the 
greatest of all bargams; the 

— people generaliy are wonder 
struck and order at sight.The orders taken last week pay mea 
profit of over #% 1@@O, ' This is the chance you have been look- 
ing for. You can make from #4 to S25 and upwards every 
day of your life, Talk not necessary You can make big money 
even though you don t saya word. Our new style album is the 
grandest success ever known, and the greatest bargain in the 
world. Double size—the largest made. Bound in ncnest, most 
elegant and artistic manner, in finest silk velvet plush. Bindings 
splendidly ornamented Insides charmingly decorated with most 
beautiful flowers. It is a regular S10 album, but it is sold to 
the people for only S2@. How can we doit ? (tis the greatest hit 
of the times; we are manufacturing 500.000, and are satisfied with 
a profit of a few cents on each. Agents wanted' Any one can be- 
come a successfulagent Extra liberai terms toagents. We pub - 
lish a great vanety of Bibies and testaments: also subscription 
books and periodicals. Agents wanted forall. Our agents are 
always successful. We do the largest business with agents in 
America, and can give larger value for the money and better 
terms than any other firm. Particulars and terms for all of above 
mailed free. Write at once and see for yourself. Address 

H. HALLETT & Co , Boa G44, PORTLAND, MALNE. 





ON= 
MEDICINE 
FOR ONE 
DISEASE. 

Wo. 1—Cures Catarrh, Hay Fever, Kose 
Cold, Catarrhal Veafnes 
m No. 2—Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asth- 
2 ma,Consumption, A Peerless Remedy. 
a Wo. 3—KRheumatism, Gout. 
wn IWo, 4—Liver & Kidneys,|)yspepsia,In- 
; digestion, Constipation, brights Disease, 
1 Wo. 5—Fever and Ague, Dumb Ague, 
- Malaria, Neuralyia. 
H Wo. 6—Female Weakness, Irregulari- 
. ties, Whites. AGolden Kemedy. 
No.7—A Perfect Tonic, which gives 
Health, Form and Fuiluess, Clear Com- 
plexion, Good Biood and !ots of it. 
No. 8--Nervous Debility, Loss of Power 


Impotence,an incomparable remedy 
] boit 

RELIABLE fits spect ul disease i 

ACENTS €beseriptive Cireu! 

WANTED. 


S Ee: 
Thee) 


f)SPITAL.. 
HOS EDIES 


.) 
Tue Favorite Prescriptic of 
the Brichtest Medical Minds 
in the world, as used by them in 
the Hospitals of London, Paris, 


Berlin and Vienna. 
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For a DISORDERED LIVER 
25cts. a Box. 


OF ALL DARUGGISTS. 








BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


i 
COUPONS PAYABLE 


QUARTERLY. 


Purchases and Rents Central busi- 
ness Real Estate in Large Cities, 
dividing the net income among its stockholders. 
Larger dividends will be paid after 1893. Send 
for particulars to 

GEORGE LEONARD, Gen’! Agent, 
246 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. 


HOLIDAYS > 


ATP Tae 


GRANGE. 


This New and Sparkling Book will prove a 
Welcome Visitor in every Home where it will be 


so Fortunate as to enter. Large 12mo. Finely 
printed and bound in Cloth and Gold. A Superb 
Address 


NES, 269, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


A MONTH AND BOARD PAID 
or highest commission and 30 Days’ 


Gift Book. Only $\.00O, postpaid. 
Ww, B. tis 


CREDIT to Agents on our New Boook 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





PLATE BEEF. 
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$4.50 PER 








HALF BARREL: 


Our half barrels of Plate corned beef, put up expressly for 
family use, are the best goods in the market,all firm meat, from 
prime selected stock. Families will save money by purchasin 
these goods, which we put up onrselves and can guarantee o 
Al quality and fine flavor Yo better can be bought. We 
deliver free at any railroad station in Boston. Be sure and 
ret the R. & T. brand. Send postal note or check to our order 


lalf barrels of Pork $7.00. ROBINSON & TUCKER, Deal- 
ers in Beef and Pork, %), 22 «24 Faneuil Hall Market, Boston. 
Send for circular with prices of fresh meats. 


RY:OF MAN 
TH:V: 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 
A Scientific and Standard Popular Medical Treatise 
on the Errors of Youth,Premature Decline, Nervous 
and Physical Debility, Impurities of the Blood. 


EXHAUSTED VITALITY 





“UNTOLD MISERIES 


Resulting from Folly, Viee, Ignorance, Excesses or 
Overtaxation, Enervating and unfitting the victim 
for Work, Business, the Married or Social Relation. 


Avoid unskilful pretenders. Possess this great 
work. It ¢onatins 300 pages, royal Svo. Beautiful 
binding, embossed, full gilt. Price only $1.00 by 
mail, postpaid, concealed in plain wrapper. Il!us- 
trative Prospectus Free, if you apply now. The 
distinguished author, Wm. H. Parker, M. D., re- 
ceived the GOLD AND JEWELLED MEDAL 
from _the National Medical Association for 
the PRIZE ESSAY on NERVOUS and 
PHYSICAL DEBILITY. Dr. Parkerand acorps 
of Assistant Physicians may be consulted. confi- 
dentially, by mail or in person, at the office of 
THE PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 
No. 4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass., to whom al! 
orders for books or letters for advice should be 
directed as above, 


TO WEAK MEN 


Suffering from the effects of youthful errors, early 
decay, wasting weakness, lost manhood, etc., I will 
send a valuable treatise (sealed) containing full 
particulars for home cure, FREE of charge. A 
splendid medical work ; should be read by every 
man who is nervous and debilitated. Address, 
Prof. F. Cc. FOWLER, Moodus, Conn, 


WANTED AT ONCE.—A 
few good men to sell 
our goods by sample to the wholesale 
and retail trade, We are the largest 


manufacturersin ourlinein the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma 

















. . rie nent position, Money advanced for wazes, advertising. eta. For full 
kind Oo’ a Man ava. terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill, or Cincinnati. Qe 
ANTED. Experienced operators and girls 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla invigorates, tones and strength- 
ens the stomach and digestive organs, imparts new 
life and energy toall the functions of the body. It 
has cured hopeless cases of dyspepsia and debility. 
Try it. C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Price $), 
six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 








on! HANDRERCHIEF & 12 Hidden Name 
NAME::. Cards, 400 album verses, pictures, games &c., 1 pencil, 1 
eraser, 1 pen & holder, ali 10¢. Clinton & Co., North Haven, Conn, 


to learn on the Wilcox & Gibbs straw sew- 
ing machine for the coming winter season. Ap- 
ply by letter to the sewing department, 
THE H. 0. BERNARD MNFG. CO., 
Westboro, Mass. 





PPLE AND PEACH TREES.—300,000 apple 
and peach. All! first-class and suitable for 
orchard planting. No better stock in this country, 
For further information address 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 





OULTRY PAPER. 164 months for 10 cts. S'ample pages 
FREE. C. C. DEPUY, Syracuse, N, Y. , 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 


A WINTER 


— Se 


GALIFORNIA. 


The third, fourth and fifth parties of the season 
will Leave Boston as foliows. 

Monday, Jan. 6.—Route via Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, Galveston, Houston, San Antonio, El 
Paso, etc. 

Thursday, Jan. 9.—Route via Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Las Vegas Hot Springs, Santa Fe and 
Albuguerque. 

Thursday Jan. 30,—Route via Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Las Vegas Hot Springs, Santa Fe and 
Albuquerque. 

All Travelin Special Trains of Magnifi- 
cent Ve-tibul-d Pullman Palace Cars, with 
Pullman Palace Dining-Cars. 

A Choice of Four Routes Returning, with Fitteen 
Parties under special escort. Return Tickets also 
Good on all Trains until « 'v 1. Independent 
Tickets, covering all expefe 8 voth ways, and 
giving entire freedom to the passengers in Calitor- 
nia = returning. Hotel coupons supplied if, de- 
sired. 





First Mexico Excursion (Sixth Season).— 
January 13. Other Mexico Excursions, February 
10 and March 3 and 10. 

Dates of other California Excursions :— 
February 10 and 13 and March 6, 10 and 20. 

Washington Excursions \the only ones the 

resent season)—February 21 and April 2. 
7. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB, 


4a- Send for descriptive circulars, designating 
whether book relating to California or Mexiee 
tours is desired. 


W. RAYMOND. 


296 Washington St. (opposite School St.), BOS- 
TON, MASS. 





This grape origi. 
nated in the Green 
Mountains of Ver- 
mont. It is very 
early; color, green- 
ish white; pulp, ten. 
der, sweet and deti- 
cious. The only 
grape yet introduc. 
ed that ranks first, 
both in earliness 
and quality It 
should be in every 
garden. Send for 
‘rcular, giving further information. We also offer 
afull assortment of other nursery stock. Address 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 
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Gago, Rock Island & Pacific R 
Chicago, Ro . 
Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 8ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


$0.10 VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CI. BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, CPLORADOG. 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorad , 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
voints and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Reeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHT ‘AGO, ILL. 











Price $250. One of Small’s!Calf | Feeders 
will be sent to any old subscriber who will send us 
$3 in new subscriptions. With one year’s sub- 
scription to NEW ENGLAND FARMER or OUR 
GRANGE HOMES $3.00. 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
OUR GRANGE HOMEs, 

34 Merchants Row, Boston. 


ARE YOU WELL 
LED? 


Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protectors 
Will Save ONE DOLLAR in Repairs 


On every pair of Shoes, and give you the comfort 
of a new pair of Square h-els all the time. The 
only safe, durable, simple and neat device for the 
purpose. No gentleman or laoy can object to 
wearing them, as they do not disfigure the heel, 











| are not noisy, and cannot slip or work loose. 


| Single pair of protectors and nails 


10 Cents. 





PREMIUM BOX 


containing 6 pairs of protectors, 12 nails, 1 stee 
chisel, 1 guage and full directions for apply- 
ing, 50 cents, or 
SENT FREE to any one sending us a new 
paid up subscriber tothe NEw 
KNGLAND FARMER or OUR GRANGE HOMEs. 


The premium box with above named contents 
and one year’s subscription to the New ENGLAND 





FARMER or OUR GRANGE Homss, $2.35. 


GEORCE M. WHITAKER. 
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VIGILS! 
I. 


Ince more the flight of time I hear 
In that lone bell acroes the snow; 
Twelve frosty echoes, blow on blow, 
The “Ave! vale!” of the year! 


Long-silent voices, once so dear, 
Return tonight; the hands we pressed 
Stretch back to us to be caressed— 
Through folded gloom the worlds draw near. 
Il. 
Once more Orion’s sword of gold 
Is gleaming in the air afar, 
And ai his feet the tiny star 
We call our home lies dim and cold. 


wo 


The glowing map of night reveals 

Its circling orbs upon their way; 

The world is turning; watch and pray; 
Hear music in the mighty wheels. 


Ill. 


Let faith, fore-dreaming of the goal 
That summons all the flying years, 
Hear, round the vast mysterious spheres 
The outmost one forever roll, 


The God-sphere holding each in place, 
So that the song rolls, and ajar 
In earth or the remoiest star 
Can lend no discord, but a grace. 
Iv. 


To Him who marks the sparrow’s fall 
Nothing is great, or small, or strange, 
Death hag its hour, and life ita change, 

And runs the love of God through all. 


Help us, O Lord, to bear thy love; ’ 
rhy love is great; bend thou our wiil 
Yo thy own law that guides us still 
And guides the wandering lights above. 
—Samuel V. Cole. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A portrait of Otto Hegner, the boy pianist, ap- 
pears in the December Folio. Subscription, $1.60 
a year. Boston. 

The Domestic Monthly teaches much that is 
practical concerning the planning and making of 
new gowns or renovating old ones. The latest 
fashions are illustrated and other topics also of 
interest to womankind are treated, in addition to a 
good supply of general reading for the household. 
Domestic Publishing Co., New York city. 

The Christmas number of the Home Maker 
abounds in stories and poems appropriate to the 
season well illustrated. The needle-worker and 
the cook also will find suitable directions for the 
gifts and the goodies they love to make as part of 
Christmas cheer. Published by the Home-Maker 
Company, New York city. 

Those who have not read “A Hazard of New 
Fortunes,” by W. D. Howells, have overlcoked 
one of his beat novels. The experiences of a mid- 
dle-aged couple in breaking up their home and en- 
tering upon a new work and making a new home, 
furnish fine topics for Howells’ close analysis of 
feeling and realistic delineations. There is a bit 
of pathos, some love-making and sufficient plot to 
make it delightful reading. Illustrated, paper cov- 
ers, 75 cents. Harper & Bros., New York. 

The December Century opens with a series of 
unpublished letters written by the Duke of Wel- 
liagton, in his very last days, to a young married 
lady of England, These letters present the Iron 
Duke in a very attractive light—amiable and un- 
pretending; the careful guardian of the children 
of his friend in their childish illnesses. Besides 
pictures of the duke’s residences, etc., there are 
three portraits of Wellington; the imposing full- 
length picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence being 
used as frontispiece. The ‘personal interest’ is 
very strongly continued in Joseph Jefferson’s au- 
tobiography, which this month covers wide 
ground. 

NEW MUSIC. 

From White, Smith & Co., 516 Washington St., 
Boston, is received ‘‘Nation of Honor,”’ grand 
march, by Paul Keller; “Bewitching Fairy,” polka, 
by Keller; ‘‘Marguerite,’’ a romanza for the,zither 
by Joseph Thome; “Little Em’ly,” song by C. A. 
White. 





SOME LIVE TOPICS 


Discussed by Mr. A. Messer, Master of the 
Vermont State Grange, in His Annual 
Address. A Fractical, Com -Bense 

WuULB. 


Organization among farmers for mutual protec- 
tion and the advancement of their material inter- 
has become an acknowledged necessity. 
Farmers have learned to their sorrow that individ- 
ual effort alone, no matter how intelligently 
directed, amounts to nothing in any contest with 
the strong combinations of other classes. It is 
like one man meeting a regiment of soldiers and 
expecting to hold his ground against any advance 
which may be made by them. That 
COMBINATION MUST BE MET BY COMBINATION 


is not a mere theory of the present time or a 
vagary of the grange, but it is an established prin- 
ciple as old as time itself, and has applied toa 
greater or less extent to the various conditions of 
life in all ages of the world; but in no period of the 
world’s history has this principle become so gen- 
eral in its application to business and commercial 
circles as at the present time; and as a result cap- 
ital has been concentrated in the hands of the few 
beyond all precedent. While this has been the 
result in business and commercial circles, the pro- 
ducing class, the farmers who create the wealth of 
the nation, have been gradually losing ground, and 
today their real estate and stock, especially in this 
state, are from 20 to 50 percent lower than they 
were twenty years ago, and the net profits have 
decreased in a still larger proportion. In other 
words, organized classes have met with prosperity, 
unorganized with adversity. it is true that the 
farmers have been organized to a limited extent, 
and the benefits of that organization are seen and 
felt on every hand, and to such an extent as to 
give encouragement to its members and an abid- 
ing faith among them, that by this means, and by 
this alone, will they be enabled to meet the com- 
binations opposed to them and turn the tide of 
prosperity again in their favor. 
GROWTH OF THE GRANGE. 


ests 


The past year has been one of general prosper- 
ity to the order in nearly all parts of the country. 
Hundreds of new granges have been organized, 

i the membership has been increased and 
ngthened all along the line. Better than ali 
the grange is rapidly growing in influence 








power and its conservative policy and wise 
sures have secured for it the confidence and 
good will of thinking men in all classes of society. 

The past year has been a prosperous one for the 
grange in Vermont. One new grange has been 
organized, and nearly all the existing granges 
have added to their membership. Opposition has 
decreased, and sentiment in favor of the or, aniza- 
tion has grown largely. The necessity of co-oper- 
ation is realized by the farmers as never before, 
as their receipts have decreased while their taxes 
have increased. Strong efforts have been made 
by the grange to show the farmers who are not 
members of the order the necessity of organiza- 
tion in order to give them an equal chance with 
the organized classes in the race for life. 

The series of addresres given by National Mas- 
ter Brigham were productive of great good. 
With personal effort and united work the member- 
ship in the state should be increased 25 percent 
the coming year. Throughout the country, also, 
the past year has been one of prosperity tor the 
order. 

THE PRESS 
is the great intellectual force which moves the 
world. The newspaper press is the advance guard 
of thought which enters every city, town, hamlet 
and home in the land, preparing the way for 
progress and movements of reform in every direc- 
tion. Nearly every organization recognizes its 
power by publishing newspapers which champion 
itsinterest and direct the public mind to the princi- 
ples and objects of the organization. In the 
grange this work has been a silent but potent in- 
fluence in teaching farmers the necessity of organ- 
ization, and molding public opinion in their direc- 
tion. The grange cannot prosper to its fullest ex- 
tent without the aid of newspapers, and those 
which are devoted wholly to the farmers’ interests 
are most valuable inthis direction. At the present 





time only two newspapers come to this state which 


are wholly devoted to the interests of farmers and 
the grange. These are the New England Home- 
stead of Springfield and the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER of Boston with its grange edition, 


OUR GRANGE HOMES. 


I need say nothing of the character of these repre- 
sentative farmers’ papers except that the grange 
edition of the NEW ENGLAND FARMER is fully 
prepared to meet the wants of the members of the 
order in this and every New England state. Its 
publisher and editor and ite entire editorial staff 
are members of the grange and have the interests 
of the order at heart. OUR GRANGE HOMES has 
a good circulation in Vermont at the present time, 
but its circulation should be largely increased. I 
am confident that with this increase in circulation 
would come increased members, strength and in- 
fluence to our order. I heartily endorse the paper 
and trust that steps will be taken at this session to 
increase its circulation among the Patrons of Ver 
mont. 
THE RECENT SESSION OF 
GRANGE 


in Sacramento, Cal., was in some respects the 
most notable gathering in the history of that body. 
This representative body of farmers from all the 
states in the Union became the honored guests of 
the commonwealth for two weeks, and were taken 
to all parts of the state, and were shown its won- 
derful productions of stock, grain and fruits. No 
other organization ever received such loyal enter- 
tainment at the hands of a great state, and no 
other organization was ever so warmly received 
by the entire population, 

Cities vied with each other in their entertain- 
ments, and in the extent and richness of the ban- 
quets which were given in honor of the National 
grange. The state officials extended every court. 
esy at their command to the members and visiting 
friends. The secretary of state, Hon. Wm. C. 
Hendricks, and wife accompanied the National 
grange on its entire trip over the state. At the 
Sacramento banquet United States Senators San- 
ford and Hearst and several congressmen, and 
with them state officials and leading citizens re- 
sponded to toasts appropriate to the occasion. The 
session and entire trip, with its pleasant features 
and delightful experiences, will never be forgotten 
by the members of the National grange. But the 
pleasures of the trip were not permitted to inter- 
fere with the 


THE NATIONAL 


REGULAR BUSINESS OF THE SESSION, 

The National grange again placed itself on record 
in favor of the Interstate commerce law, and op- 
posed to the repeal of any of its provisions which 
would give undue advantage to railway corpora- 
tions. It is opposed to foreign landlords. It favora 
placing such restrictions upon foreign immigration 
as will fully protect this country from the influx of 
the ignorant, vicious and pauper elements of other 
countries. It asks congress to continue its inves- 
tigations in regard to our trade relations with 
other countries, with the view of seeking more and 
better foreign markets for our surplus agricultural 
products. It adopted measures which it is hoped 
will tend to greatly increase the business which 
can be transacted by co-operative methods among 
the members of the order in different parts of the 
country, and to this end it recommends the ap- 
pointment of an exchange committee by each of 
the state granges, whose duty it will be to corres- 
pond with similar committees in other states, and 
as certain what general farm products are for sale, 
their market value and cost of transportation. By 
this means Patrons in different states can know 
the home value of farm products in all parts of the 
country, and when practicable can purchase the 
same direct from producers’ hands. 

It places much faith in the value of “‘woman’s 
work in the grange,” and proposes to continue the 
efforts made in this direction, believing much good 
will continue to result therefrom. 


THE DRESSED BEEF MONOPOLY. 


One of the chief causes for the depressed finan- 
cial condition of the farmers is to be found in the 
arbitrary methods of the dressed meat monopoly 
which has reduced the wholesale price of beef be- 
low the coat of production in the New England 
States, and brought distress and ruin to local pro- 
ducers Without benefitting pre consumer. It is 
contrary to the spirit of our ijstitutions that two 
great firms should contract abe trade and heap up 
colossal fortunes at the expense of both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, and after mature thought 
and investigation I believe that the only remedy 
is in state legislation. During the pasttwo years 
a strong effort has been made in several states to 
secure the passage of ‘dressed meat bills’’ virtu- 
ally prohibiting the sale of beef not slaughtered 
within the limits of the state. Such alaw should 
be passed by our next legislature, and while it 
would not be a panacea for ali the ills of the farm- 
ers, the experiment would do much to better the 
present state of things. The dressed beef con- 
cerns and their friends would claim the measure 
to be unconstitutional, but I am quite sure that no 
state constitution was formed to protect and per- 
petuate such oppressive monopolies. 

THE TRANSPORTATION QUESTION. 

I desire to call your attention again to the trans. 
portation question, which I believe to be one of 
the influences which tends to depress the farming 
interests of our state. A cheap and fast freight 
from various points in this state to Boston and 
other markets, and a reduction in local rates, would 
be of great advantage, not only to our farmers but 
to the railroads themselves, by reason of the 
greater volume of business which they would be 
enabled to transact. While legislation can hardly 
be expected to bring about the former result, it is 
plainly ia the province of the legislature to guard 
against excessive local rates, and to prevent unjust 
discriminations wherever they exist. 

In 1886 a legislature was chosen from which we 
had much to expect in this direction, but the ap- 
pointment of a railway committee by the speaker 
prevented the full fruition of our hopes. A law 
creating a commission was enacted but the duties 
of the commissioners were so circumscribed as to 
render the law of but little, if any, value to the 
farmers. The legislature of 1888 was a political 
legislature and brought burdens instead of relief to 
the farmers of the state. 

The legislature of 1890 should be a farmers’ legis- 
lature,—a legislature which will do exact justice to 
all, which will give us an efficient railway commis- 
sion with sufficient power to regulate such railway 
abuses as exist, Or may exist, in our state,—a 
legislature which will guard the public treasury, 
and keep appropriations within the proper limits. 
While the last legislature was extravagant and in. 
creased taxation beyond a reasonable limit, we 
should be careful to guard against the opposite 
extreme, and not be parsimonious in all appropri- 
ations. Our agricultural and educational inter. 
ests, and whatever tends to increase the material 
prosperity of our state, should be generously sup_ 
ported. Such a legislature may be deemed an 
ideal one, but the material exists in this state, and 
the people would rejoice in its election, and the 
time is at hand when, without distinction of class, 
they should unite their efforts in this direction. 

STATE EXPERIMENT STATION. 

Whether greater or more satisfactory progress 
would haye been made if the directors had been 
farmers instead of professional men I am unable 
to say, but that the farmers should have direct 
control of the station and a fair representation on 
the board of trustees of the agricultural college are 
but reasonable demands which should be complied 
with in the near future. If some change could be 
made, or plan prepared, which would make the 
station far more easy of access, the farmers could 
learn from observation, more of what is being 
done there, which would be of advantage to the 
farmers and the station. 

THE NEW SCHOOL LAW. 


For some years it had been evident to our educa. 
tors and thinking men that the common schools of 
Vermont were pot up to the standard in other 
states. The town system was decidedly unpopu- 
lar with the people. The old district system, with 
town superintendents, did not seem to meet the 
requirements of the time, and the legislature, at 
its last session, effected some important changes 





While I am satisfied that in some of its details the 
law is faulty and should be amended, I am of the 
opinion that in the main it is a step in the right 
direction, and will gradually raise the standard of 
our schools to meet the demands of the time. The 
system of county supervision, which is the most 
important change made, will doubtless give us a 
higher grade of teachers, and increase the cost of 
our schools, but this feature of the new law should 
not be viewed with distrust. If higher wages 
mean better teachers, not only is the object sought 
gained, but another important gain is made by re- 
taining in the state a most desirable class of young 
men and women who have heretofore been obliged 
to leave the state in order to receive that compen- 
sation for teaching which their qualifications and 
experience would command in other states. 


DESERTED FARMS. 


Harm has been done by conveying the impres- 
sion that Vermont is a state of ‘deserted farms’”’ 
and an undesirable place in which to live, but the 
discussion may be of benefit by directing atten- 
tion to the actual condition of the poorer class of 
tarmers and by stimulating our people to adopt 
measures to remedy the evils complained of. I 
am glad to see the general disposition which is 
manifested by our citizens to build up the waste 
places and to render what pecuniary assistance 
may be needed for this desired end, but at the 
same time I am not an enthusiast in the scheme 
to repopulate our state with foreigners. While I 
would throw no obstacle in the way of bringing 
to our state the better class of the laboring ele- 
ment of the old world, I would give special ad- 
vantage to our poor, but honest and industrious, 
native born citizens. In some quarters the re- 
verse sentiment seems to have ardent supporters. 
Right here I do not wish to be understood, as I 
have been, that the foreigners could or would un- 
der any law which might be enacted, have any 
advantage over our native-born population, but I 
do wish to be understood that the foreigners have 
enlisted the sympathy of some of our people more 
than the poor, industrious farmers in our midst.,g 

The proposition to exempt from taxation the 
value of the lands to be taken up by foreigners is 
not equitable or expedient. The original assessed 
value of the land should not be exempted, but the 
improvements and value of stock under certain 
conditions should be, for the encouragement of 
that class of people of which I have been speak- 
ing. I believe in Vermont for Vermonters first 
and if we then have unoccupied lands which can 
not be tilled by our home population, the better 
class of some foreign population may be desira- 
ble; but I wish to emphasize the fact that much 
may be done by well-to-do Vermonters to build up 
the state, increase its home population and sustain 
its reputation by retaining their surplus capital 
here, by encouraging home industries, and by 
generously supporting measures for the general 
improvement and prosperity of our state. 

CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion I have only to say that I trust that 
the deliberations of this session may be educa- 
tional in their tendencies, dignified in their char- 
acter, and of such a nature as will increase our 
strength and influence in the state. I have an 
abiding faith in the grange as a farmers’ organi- 
zation, and I ask the members of the order in 
this state to raily around its standard, to be 
true to their convictions and the principles 
which they have espoused, and to labor unceas- 
ingly with united effort to strengthen the organi- 
zation and make it in the future, more than in the 
past, a tower of strength, a mighty influence in 
educating our farmers and giving them a just con- 
ception of their rights and duties, and be en- 
abled thereby to increase their material prosperity 
and make our commonwealth a happy and pros- 
perous state, honored and respected by all man- 
kind. 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to ruzzle Editor 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HomMES, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 174. : 
No. 780, O-we. S-hoe. T-race. R-osier. I-deal 
C-ease. H-arrow. Ostrich. 


No. 781. Newly wedded and happy quite, 
Careless alike of wind and weather, 
Two wee birds from a merry flight 
Swing in the treetops, sing together. 


No. 782. ‘*The paternal hearth, that rallying 
place of the affections.”’ 
No. 783. A 
GNU 
ANISE 


MEASURE 
OPODELDOC 


New Puzzles. No. 175 
NO. 784. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 30 letters and am found in 
Shakespeare. 

4, 21, 8, 30, 8 a level surface. 

21, 29, 14, 27, 2, 8, 15 hides of animals prepared. 

1, 22, 28, 25, 7, 29 dark and gloomy. 

28, 19, 16, 30, 29, 18, 24 wildness. 

5, 3, 9, 29, 23, 20, 6 country in Asia. 

19, 12, 13, 26, 11 nearly. 

10, 17 a pronoun. 

NO. 785. FLIGHT OF STAIRS. 

Read horizontally, then vertically, and so on. 

1, ekill. 2, tocultivate. 3, apartof agun. 4, 
complication. 5, todrink hard. 6, every one. 7 
principal. 8, a small river fish. 
NO. 786. BEHEADING AND CURTAILING, 

Iam a flower, behead me and I am something 
used in writing; curtailme and I am within; be- 
head me and I am an abbreviation, 

I am to scale off, behead me andIam a large 
extent of water in land. ETHEL. 

NU. 787 CHARADES. 

My first is a mark of honor. 

My second is to furnish with food. 

My whole is part of a ship. 


My first is a river trout found in Germany. 
My second is a vowel. 

My third is behind. 

My whole is a kind of linen. 








Don’t Waste Your Time 


and money experimenting with doubtful remedies, 
when Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is so 
positively certain in its curative action as to war- 
rant its manufacturers in supplying it to the pub- 
lic, as they are doing through druggists, under a 
duly executed certificate of guarantee, that it wil| 
accomplish all it is recommended to do, or money 
paid for it will be promptly returned. It cures 
torpid liver, or biliousness, indigestion, or dyspep- 
sia, all humors, or blood taints, trom whatever 
cause arising, skin and scalp diseases, scrofulous 
affections (not excepting consumption, or lung. 
scrofula), if taken in time and given a fair trial. 





Thousands of cures follow the use of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy. 50 cents. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Insurapce Agent—*Now that you are married, 
I suppose you will take out a policy?” Young 
Biggs—Oh, no, I guess not. I don't think she’s 
going to be dangerous.”— Terre Haute Express, 


Sick headache is readily cured by Hood’s Sarsa.- 
parilla, which tones and regulates the digestion, 
and creates an appetite. 


Nearly one hundred thousand copies of the 
“Science of Life’ have been sold during the past 
year. It is printed in the English, the French, the 
German and in the Spanish languages. It is no 
doubt the best medical work extant. The author, 
Dr. W. H. Parker, is the best nervo specialist in 
the world. Itis published by the Peabody Medical 
Institute and advertised in this paper. 


“John,” said Mrs. Wiggins, “I think we had 
better change our ice man.” “Why, mv dear? 
Doesn’t Mr. Freezer give full weight?” Yes, but 
his ice melts so quickly.”— Harper's Bazar. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., June, 1885. 
Dr.S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir,—Knowing you 
much interested in the succese of your Elixir. I 
will write you what it did for my horse in a case of 
colic. Quite a valuable mare that I used in my 
business (job teaming) had several attacks of 
colic, each worse than the one before. In this at- 
tack, when I found her in the morning, several 
said she could not livean hour. I gave her the 
Elixir and applied on the back, according to direc. 


CHRIST (S. 


“BIBLE TALKS WI) /HILDREN,.” 
Illustrated by 178 full-page celebrated Bible 
pictures. Large quarto of pages. The first 


work of the kind ever publ 
ter for the Holidays. — 


HILL’S MA¥ UAL 
OF SOCIAL, BUSINESS AN} | DECAL FORMS, 


A auide to Correct, Wititing Speak- 
ing and Actihg. 

It is the Origina!, Standard and Complete Form 
book, which tells how to do the right thing at the 
right time in important positions {n life. 

It is a Self Educator in the Household, teach- 
ing young and old the Social, Liegal, and Com- 
mercial Forms that every one ne¢ As from time to 
time to refer to. 

REVISED EDITION Just Out, wilh its new refer- 
ence tables, duties of Public Officers, Statistics of 
the Civil War, etc. , 


HILL’S ALBUM. 


OF BIOCRAPHY AND ART. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Contains HUNDREDS of PORTRAITS and bi- 


Ographical sketches of those who huve been most 
distitguished in the world’s history. 


Also extended chapters relting to 


Domestic Animals, Phreno., ogy, Evolu- 
tion, Household Decoratipn, Land- 
scape Gardening, ¢tc. 


HILL’S MANUAL & HILL’S ALBUM. 


Are same size, style of binding and prices, viz., 
Cloth $6; one-half Russia $7 and Russia $8 50. 


MANNINC’SILLUSTRATED 
STOCK DOCTOR. 


TREATMENT OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


d. Nothing bet- 
st-paid for $2.50. 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
Dogs and Bees, 


Cloth $3.00, sheep $4.00. 

C. W. ATWELL, Special agents, 57 Cornhill, 
Boston. (Russell’s Publishing House.) 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

Bar Any Book in the Market furnished 
on request. 





tions, andin less thanan hour she began to eat 
and sweat profusely over the back and sides. 
Drove her that afternoon and every day since, 
with never a spasm or colic. O. @. BLOOMEY. 


“Single or otherwise?’’ asked the census taker. 
“Both.” “Oh, come now, madam, you can’t be 
both.” “Yes, I can. I’m atwin.” 


A Letter From Dr. Hans Von Bulow, 


The Knabe Pianos, which I did not know before, 
have been chosen for my present concert tour in 
the United States by my Impressario and accepted 
by me on the recommendation of my friend, Bech- 
stein, acquainted with their merits. Had I known 
these pianos as now I do, I would have chosen 
them by myself, as their sound and touch are more 
sympathetic to my ears and hands than all others 
of the country. Dr. HANS VON BULOow. 

New York, April 6, 1889. 

To Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. 





In literary matters it is first think and then 
th’ink.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Look here, Friend, Are you Bick? 

Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost 
Appetite, Billiousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feel- 
ing, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, Night- 
sweats or any form of Consumption? If so, send 
to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, who will 
send you free, by mail, a bottle of Floraplexin, 
which is a sure cure. Send today. 


The New-Yorkers are trying to put the electric 
wires underground. The electric wires are con- 
tinually putting the New-Yorkers underground.— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permaneut cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, ane desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish 
it, this recipe in German, French and English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Roches- 
tepy. Y. 

‘T 


{ow absurd,” said Mrs. $priggins. “It says 
here that Gov. Hill was given(three cheers and a 
tiger. He can sit in the cheerk, but what on airth 
will he ever do with the dreadful animal.’’—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


Midwinter Trips to California. 


Persons contemplating a winter visit to the 
Pacific coast should consult Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb’s current announcements. Three trans- 
continental tourist parties will leave Boston in 
January, the 6th, 9th and 30th being the dates of 
depirture. The first will go via New Orieans and 
the Southern route, and the others by the Rock 
Island and Sante Fe lines. In all cases elegant 
vestibuled tranis of Pullman palace cars, inclusive 
of dining-cars, will be used. The California wia- 
ter climate is perfection; and, now that the jour- 
ney thither is made so delightful, there is every in- 
ducement to substitute those genial conditions for 
the frigid and uncomfortable features of an east- 
ern January. In addition to the excursions direct 
to California, there will be a winter tour through 
Mexico and then to California, the date of depart- 
ure being January 13th. Many special advantages 
are offered in these trips, and it goes without say- 
ing that in no other way can our neighboring re- 
public be seen as satisfactorily. The only two 
Washington excursions of the season are an- 
nounced for February 21 and April 2. Descriptive 
circulars of the various tours may be obtained of 
W. Raymond, 296 Washington St., opposite School 
St., Boston, 


Owner of race horse (looking closely at scales)— 
‘*Williams, you are a trifle over weight. Can’t you 
lighten yourself a little?” Williams (the jockey) 
—"Got on my lightest suit, sir. Ain’t ett a bite 
today, and ’ave just trimmed my finger nails,” 
Owner—"* Well, go and get shaved.” 


That Christmas Money. 


In the next few weeks people will talk Christ- 
mas more than all other subjects combined. And 
very many will count their pennies to see if they 
wili go around. And some will realize for the 
countless things offered for sale, “that money 
talks.’”” Yes, and many a poor tired clerk wil! wish 
that they could talk—back. To give unselfishly 
without thought of return isthe true Christmas 
spirit; but how many times,oh, human nature, 
will the thought occur this month “Now if I make 
so and so a Christmas present, wonder if I will get 
a return next year.”’ The growing Christmas 
present custom comes hard among certain classes, 
who do not always have plenty of ready money; 
among farmers and people near towas, who keep 
poultry, the egg supply is a great source of Christ. 
mas money, because prices are always very bigh 
at this season, If the old hens will only shell out 
the eggs now, thinks many a mother, I can soon 
get back all the money taken for Christmas. The 
surest way we have heard to get it back is this: 
E. A. Hubbard of Hatfield, Mass., says, ‘about 
one year ago I sent $5 00 for six cans of Sheridan’. 
Condition Powder to make hens lay, andin Janus 
ary my 28 hens laid 29 dozen eggs. I have sent 
$5.00 this yearfor six more cans andthe Farm- 
Poultry monthly.” Certainly that Christmas 
money came back in short order. Mrs. Warren 
Delano, Hampden, Me , saidrecently to the manu- 
facturers of this wonderful Powder, ‘I send 6.00 
for Farm-Poultry two years, and six large cans of 
Sheridan’s Powder. It is ihe very thing needed. 
Last winter my hens did so poorly I almost lost 
heart, but this year, 50 hens have cleared me 
$125.C0." Allfora little courage and Sheridan’s 
Powder, her hens paid her more than double the 
average usually allowed per hen, so that her 
Christma: money returned manyfold. Husbands, 
a word to the wise i+ sufficient; Make your wives a 
Christmas present of six cans of Sheridan’s Pow- 
der and take noother. For 50 cents I. 8. Johnson 
& Co., Boston, Mages., will send two °5 cent packs; 
five packs for $1.00; or for $1.20 one large 2} pound 
can of Powder, postpaid; six cans for $5.00, ex- 
press pre-paid. Lhe best poultry paper—Farm. 
Poultry one year, and a can of Powder for $1.50. 


Inthe Natural History Class—Teacher—‘*Those 
animals which are deprived of llmbs and creep on 
the ground instead of walking, are termed reptiles. 
Can any one give me aninstance?” Philibert— 
“A worm.” Teacher—‘*Very good. Now, who 
can mention another?”’ A long pause. At length 
Totor gets upand says, “Another worm!’’—Le 
Soir, 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





When Raby was sick, we gave her Castona. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
Wren sne ue? “*4ren. she gave them Castoria, 








5 i $Saday. Samples worth $2.15 Free 


Lines not under horses’ feet, Write Brew- 


ster Safety Reia Holder Co , Holly, Mich, w. F. Brooks, BOSTON. CuHas. O. Brooks: 


POWER WIND 
ENGINES. 


Now is the time of year to put a 
Wind Engine on your barn for 
Grinding, Sawing Wood, etc. 


THE AERMOTOR. 








It is an age of Steel. 


Ours is a Steel Wheel. 
It has cold rolled Steel 


a) Sails, Steel Bands, Steel 
Arms and a Malleable |! Iron Hub. Even the Bolts 
are cold pressed and of superior quality. The 
Whee! is built on the tension or bicycle plan. Thousands 
of themarein use. They have been and are sent the world 
over on approval. $50 buys our perfect Self-regulat- 
ing Steel Aermotor which doesas much work as any 10- 
ft. wooden wheel. $100 buys our perfectly Self-regulating 
Steel Geared Wind Mil! for grinding grain, cutting 
feed, sawing wood, etc., which does as much work as 
any 16-ft. wooden wheel. We are the only makers of a 
Tilting Tower that never has to be climbed. It 
saves human lives and doubles the life of the wheel. 
The Aermotor runs and does eftective work 
when all other wheels stand idle for want of 
wind, send for copiously illustrated printed matter 
Showing how to put power in your barn. 


The largest stock of Pump and Supplies East of 
Chicago. Write us your wants. 


MITE & WINCHESTER, 


19 to 31 Wendell Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
DON’T STIFLE IN FOUL AIR. 








DONT WASTE GAS, 


THE ROSSNEY 


tas Saver and Purifier. 


The Rossney, once adjusted, will run perfectly for 
years without further attention, and is guaranteed 
to show as large a percentage of saving at the ex- 
piration of three or five years as was shown by the 
original trial tests when first put in. 


Send for Circular. 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING COMPANY, 


4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 
| WAS CIVEN UP 


to die with consumption by a 
prominent physician. Was 


6 DRS 
ay ARNOLs advised by friends to try Seth 


Arnold’s Cough Killer, and 

Kil much to the astonishment of 

all ore me, and I = now 

S S fa well, hearty man. homas 

ure (QuGtio (OLDS D. Paine, Jeweler, Woon- 

PREVENTS socket, R. I. 25c, 50c and 
CONSUMPTION, 


$i per bottle, 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 
Has a Pad different from all 


others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in center, adapts 


Descriptive 




















ip 


[lTRuss. pale 
ae 


== ¢ 


itself to all positions of the body, while 
the ballin the cup presses back 


\ 4 

er ¥ 

the intestines just as a pere 
i 


ith the finger ight pressure 
904, cee at berets a and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It iseasy, durableand cheap. Sent by mail 
Circulars free, EGGLESTON TRUSS CU., Chicago, Li, 


Actress Photo’s (full length beauties ) 1 set Hidden 
] Scenes, Standard Beau Catcher and finest Samples of Hid- 
den name Cards, all 4c. CHAMPION CaRD WoRKS, UNIONVALB, O 


Sarmers’ Directory, 








INSURANOE. 





Oulnecy Mutual Fire insurance Ca. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surpius over Ke-Insurance,. . « » + » $294,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fuandthepastyear,,.. 15,101.88 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount atrisk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividendspaidonevery Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5years,40 perocent.on3 years,and 20 per 
oent. on all others. 
Cnas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. FAY Secretary. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Serap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &., &., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior for Chickens.’ 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOw 


MAES HENS LAY. 
1 lb Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 50c. 


W. N. SMITH & CO. 
224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FARMER and HoMEs. 








16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 


DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Oranberries a Specialty. For current que- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 





\ 


166 Reade St., Near Greenwich 8t., N. Y 


References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co.,N. Y., and any estab. 
lished produce house in Boston. 

Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


AMOS KEYES & CO, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans, 


Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c. 
26 Black+tone Street, Boston. 
Amos KEYES. FRED L. KEYEs. C. A. KEYEs. 








ESTABLISHED 1856, 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO.. 


Commission Merchants and Wholesale Dealers of 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs. Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 


a@-Country Consignments Solicited..#y 





28 Blackstone St., un’er New England 
House, 








Indiscretions, Lost 
discharges, Eruptions of all Kinds, Decay, 


Varicocele, 
away and nervous prostration can be radically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills. 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the original 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for $5.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


GET THE BEST. 


“CLEVELAND” 
LINSEED MEAL. 


We furnish the Trade, Creameries, Dairy Farms. 
Amongst others: 

C. Brigham & Co., The Deerfoot Farm, The Oak 
Grove Farm, Massachusetts. 

D. Whiting & Sons, Wilton, The Winchester 
Creameries, New Hampsbire. 

The Green Mountain Farm, Vermont. 


Address Correspondence Box 539, Worcester, 
Mass. 


THE CLEVELAND LINSEED OIL 
COMPANY, 


MILLS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTE 


o canvass for one of the largest, olde 
established, BEST.-K NOWN NURSE - 
RIES in‘ the country. Most Liberal Terms. 
GENEVA NURSERY: °s-iince sues 
w=tablishe S46, 

-&T W YORK 


- SMITH, CENEVA, NEW YORK. 





St. 





Oh, don’t you remember, ’tis almost December, 
And soon will the Holidays come! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEF’S (20 cté.. 
$1.80 doz.), Lewis. CAUGHT NAPPING 
cts., $3 doz.), Lewis. JINGLE BELLS (30¢ 
$3 doz.), Lewis. CHRISTMAS GIFT (15 
$1.44 doz.), Rosabel. GOOD TIDINGS (25 
$2.40 doz.), Rosabel. KING WENTER (30 
$3 doz.), Emerson. MESSAGIVOF “"*RIST= 
MAS (30 cts., $3 doz.), Towne. 


FOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


By Rosabel, each 5 cts., $4 per hundred. 


BIRTADAY OF OUR LORD. HoLy CHRISTCHILD 
OLD, SWEET STORY. JOYFUL CHIMES. 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3 Collections by Howard, 11 Carols, 10 Carols, 7 
Carols (each 10 cts.) HOLLY BOUGHS (15 cts., 
$1.44doz.) 10 NEW PIECES FOR XMAS (10cts.) 


W E PUBLISH, IN SHEET MUSIC 
FORM, very many superior pieces that, 
for quality, might well be termed Prize Songs. 
Six good specimens are: 
Signal Bells at Sea (40 cts.), Hays. 
Visions of Old Folks at Home (40 cts.), Stults. 
Mammy’s Lil’ Boy (40 cts.), Edwards. 
Cotton Field Dance, for Piano (40 cts.), Gilder. 
Paris Exposition Grand Mareh (50 ots.), Knight. 
Military Schottisch (30 cts.), Rollinson. 
Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retail Price.. 
OLIVER DITSON 
COMPANY, Boston. 





SUPERIOR 

















159 Tremont Street. 





NAM E ii ; Ay my Ibe. Es a “_ 


rost , East River, Conn. 
MEDICAL ECONOMY. 
Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is In His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 


Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


) HO, after intense study and deep research 

W has lately discovered a new, extraordinary. 
quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases og 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De 
ranged Functions ofthe Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forme of nervous disorders in both young and old, 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man. 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. Urnima. 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney of 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptom 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cur 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections, 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par. 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A writter 
guarantee of oure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 

&@ Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ng cured, after having experimented with various 
mt Beane! nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harmthan good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewig 
would say consult him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or meptal, pertaining to married life or 
** single blessedness.”’ 

Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS I8 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


i129 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 
Providence, R.1I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 


NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS, 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vai. 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructiong 
and advice or the cure of the above a 
complaints. Country patients corresponded wi 
until cured. JusT PUBLISHED 


FIFTH EDIT; 


‘Medical Min 


With additional C 
Illustrations, anc 
complaints EXP 
en the treatmen 
cure of abeve su 
Sexual Diseases, & 
Au Price, 250. by mail! 
| address, from the 


“ -_ DR.J C. LEWis 
Agent for Boston W. H Knignt St. 97 Court 


ers 


ERRORS 


—OF— 


YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Youthfu) 
Manhood, Mucous 





Dove, Fringe and 














Deblility, Consumption, Excesses, Night 


Emissions, Waste in urine, Seminal weak. 


ness, Disease of the Kidneys, Bladder, and 


other organs, Impotence, Overwork, Weak. 


ness of mind or body, Excesses in old or young, 
Spermatorrhea, Wasting 


Price 


24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 
Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 


of charge. 


Established 1869. 
Copyrighted 1889 by F. B. Hiller, 
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Our Grange Homes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Millers River grange of Orange is rapidly in- 
creasing in membership, having gained about 
twenty since its organization the last of Septem- 
ber; the members are alive and progressive. 


The new officers of Worcester grange will be 
installed Jan.7. Anniversary services will be 
held at the same time. Owing to the severe 
storm the faith, hope and charity meeting of 
Nov. 19 was given up. 

NEW DISTRICT GRANGE. 

A new district grange was organized at Athol 
last Monday night, which includes the new 
granges at Athol and Orange, also those at 
North Orange and Phillipston, the latter of 
which has lately withdrawn from the Worcester 
West to join this, it being more convenient for 
them. The organization was presided over and 
approved by District Deputy S. B. Cook of 
Petersbam. The granges composing this new 
district are all in easy distance of each other, 
and the meetings promise to be well attended 
and thus be profitable. 

PETERSHAM. 

Petersham grange held anniversary services 
Dec. 3d consisting mainly of reminiscences from 
the older members. Bro. S. B. Cook gave a brief 
history of its struggles in its early years and of 
its . «uy growth to its present high station 
among the institutionsof thetown. Bros. B. 
W. Spooner, Wm. Wade, H. L. King, Sisters 
F. M. Spooner, M. L. Wade and others spoke 
of its high value to the members and the com- 
munity. Of its thirty-six original charter 
members only twenty now remain as members. 
Eighteen delegates attended the annual meeting 
of the Worcester West District grange at Barre 


last Wednesday. 
TEMPLETON. 


At the last meating of Templeton grange, 
after a song by Sister Sears of Phillipston, 
there was a discussion of tke question 
“Turning under green crops.” The question 
was, for convenience, divided into two parts: 
First, “Can it be done with success?” This 
was opened by Brother L. Gove of Templeton. 
He was followed by Brothers W. Smith, Clif- 
ford and Moore of Phillipston, and Brothers 
Manning and Meiriam of Templeton. Under 
the second head they discussed the kind of 
crops and method employed, which was opened 
by Brother Wilson Smith of Phiilipston. He 
thought clover was the firstin merit, rye and 
barley next. Remarks by Brothers Stiles, 
Fisher, Cary and Bryant of Templeton, and a 
general discussion followed. Then came a rec- 
itation by Brother L. W. Bryant, ‘‘Over the 
Hill to the Poor-House” (Will Carleton). At 
the request of the lecturer, Brother Bryant gave 
a humorous reading, “Jimmy Butler and the 
Owl.” Instrumental music by Sister Grace 
Whitney of Phillipston, and reading of papers 
by Sister M. B. Hager of Phillipston, concluded 
the exercises. Templeton grange voted unani- 
mously in favor of continuing the plan for lit- 
erary work the coming year. This plan has 
worked finely. Members show more interest 
in the meetings than formerly. Friday, Dec. 20, 
will be the annual election of officers of Tem- 
pleton grange. Every member should be 
present. 











MAINE. 


STERLING GRANGE TO HAVE AN INTERESTING 
MEETING. 

Sterling grange one ot the best, most success- 

ful and progressive granges in the state has 

made and is now making arrangements for a 


grand meeting el! day and evening on the 27th 


of the present month—some outside talent is 
expected. They expect to talk of cows, dairy- 
ing, private and co-operative for one topic. 
They have assurances that some members of 
the board of agriculture will be present. 
Everybody is invited and a grand good time 
anticipated. Don’t fear rain, snow or cold 
weather for the meeting is coming off at the 
day appoinied. The dairy business is soon to 
be monopolized by the West like almost every 
thing else unless we look alive—and let me 
hazard the opinion that the one who makes a 
really good article and makes it the cheapest 
is the one who will take the cake and have the 
thickest butter on it. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTE AND POMONA GRANGE. 


Eastern New Hampshire Pomona grange and 
the board of agriculture held a union meeting 
at Rochester, Wednesday, Dec. 11. The 
weather was stormy, which prevented a large at- 
tendance, othe: wise tais would have been one of 
the most successful agricultural meetings ever 
held in Strafford county. Interesting papers 
were presented on “Hay Production,” by Hon. 
Joseph B. Walker of Concord. “The Re-occu- 
pancy of Abandoned Farms,” by N. J. Bachel- 
der Esq., and “Poultry Raising,” by Lucien 
Thompson Esq. Other literary exercises were 
introduced by Rochester grange. A closed 
session of the grange was held at 7 p.m., when 
the usual routine business was transacted. Dr. 
Pierce of the Vermont Farm Machine Co. being 
present, gave an interesting talk on ‘‘Cream- 
eries.” Resolutions on the death of Brother 
John Hackins of Strafford, and also of thanks 
to Rochester grange for hospitalities, were 
adopted. Next session of grange at Derry, 
Jan. 14. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


d a Good Thing in Kindorsing the Aus- 
tralian Ballot System. 








‘he National grange did one thing of which 

8 Patron am proud, and of which every 

er of right, justice and honesty and every 

nd of a free ballot will continue to be more 

.d as the wheels of time move on. I mean 

~ gndorsement of the Australian system of 

votigg. Itis a fact known of all men who care 

ow, that votes are bought and sold as 

as pigs or calves. It is well known that 

men Bgand around almost every polling place 

waiting'to be hired. It is well known that men 

in the employ of manufacturers no more dare 

vote as they please unless they please to vote as 

their employers wish them to, than they dare 

subject their wives and daughters to starvation. 

It is right that every man have the privilege of 

voting as he pleases, and right ought to be the 

controlling sentiment in all things. Give us 

the Australian system pure and simple. There 

is no state where it is needed more than in 

Maine. Iam ashamed to say it, but the truth 

compels me. If you want proof or instances 
you can have them. D. H. Tune. 


Conclusion Drawn From the Session. 


The twenty-third annual session of the Na- 
tional grange, that lately completed its work in 
California, had its official delegates present from 

@ states of the Union, among whom 
rs, €X-governors, judges, legisla- 
rs, who had been honored by their 
with positions of trust and honor, 

t exception, practical farmers. 


ent states availed themselves of the meeting of 
the National grange in California to attend the 
session as visitors, the little state of Connecticut 
alone sending nearly a car-load. 

At the conclusion of the eight days’ session 
of the National grange at Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, the officers, delegates and visitors were 
taken on a trip of 1,500 miles by rail, covering 
nearly all parts of the state, besides side trips in 
carriages at many points, all in charge of the 
commission of five Patrons appointed by the 
governor to expend the state appropriation of 
$10,000. Everywhere the best of feeling pre- 
vailed, and “granger” and “patron of hus- 
bandry” were used only in the most respectful 
manner in speaking of those who a few years ago 
were ridiculed, because they dared to believe 
that farmers needed and could maintain a Na- 
tional organization as well as any other class of 
citizens. 

Farmers everywhere should now unite with 
the grange and aid in the good work not only 
of protecting and building up their own occupa- 
tion, but in advancing those measures of reform 
and progress that will tend to the general wel- 
fare of our country and mankind. The grange 
was never so much needed, never so much re- 
spected, never s0 prosperous as now. 

MorRTIMER WHITEHEAD. 

Washington, D. C. 





VERMONT STATE GRANGE. 


AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL 
SESSION. 


Ten Percent Gain During the Year. fome 
Suggestions. Newspaper 
Work Acknowledged. 


The session of the Vermont state grange was 
held last week in Brattleboro, which is a de- 
lightful town. The prominent people took per- 
ticular pains to honor the grange and its meet- 
ings. The session opened Tuesday afternoon 
with reception of reports from cfficers and the 
different granges most of which were of an en- 
couraging nature. 

Secretary Flint congratulated the order on 
having one new grange, none surrendered, and 
but eigbt in arrears. 

State Deputy Edson had visited all granges 
assigned him and nearly all are in a prosperous 
condition. 

Deputy Sargent had visited all but two 
granges in his district; believed the deputies 
ought to have the power to appoint time and 
place of visit. 

Deputy Chandler reported that one of his 
granges was so near dead, he could not find 
when they had a meeting. 

C. J. Bell had visited all the grauges in his 
jurisdiction. 

VERBAL REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE GRANGES 


were as foliows: A.C. Whitney of St. Johns- 
bury,—Green Mountain grange is the best in 
the state; the members work. G. A. Ware re- 
ported 31 members ; those who attend are full ot 
zeal in the cause. E. E. Andrews,—We have 
regular meetings and discussions. H. B. How- 
ard,—Nine new members and loss of one. D. 
D. Howe,—Brookfield grange is prosperous; 
average, 22; some new members; some re-in- 
stated. The lecturer is always ready ; we have 
very stirring and interesting meetings. Allen 
L. Brown of Springfield,—Good work has been 
done. The master and secretary have been 
present at every meeting during the year. The 
discussions have been practical, spirited and 
profitable. New members have been added. 

Home grange has a membership of 45; meets 
once in two weeks; had better attendance when 
met weekly; bad a good lecturer. London- 
derry,—lInterested members, and meetings weil 
attended. S. W. Wright of Grafton,—We 
started with 19 members, have today 71. We 
discuss various questions, but touch lightly up- 
on political economy. We give lady officers 
a night each, and we have a children’s day 
meeting. Our grange stands high, and is re- 
spected. We have more than our share of town 
officers. West River grange,—Ina very low 
condition, with a few earnest members. Mr. 
Davis of Chester reported his grange in good 
working order. We discuss various topics 
with good attendance. Floral grange,—l4 
members most past life’s meridian, and 2 
young members. Itis in a prosperous condi- 
tion. It is a great help to have a good choir. 

Evening Star grange—Has done as well as 
any in Vermont. Our master is always there and 
our meetings are very successful. Maple Grove 
grange—Numbering 45 members and meeting 
once a month to discuss all questions, always 
have a good number; have not discussed aban- 
doned farms. The first word about a creamery 
was inthe grange. Wilmington—Is in good 
working order. Meets once in two weeks and 
discusses farm work, care of stock, sheep and 
horses. It is our aim to get up something that 
will interest. We have 75 members, 35 average 
to come, 30 are constant. 


THE NEW GRANGE 


No. 171 now spoke: We were organized in 
March with 18 members, and now have 26 and 
excellent officers. Weare trying the question 
box; meet once in two weeks; think it would 
be better to meet oftener. Halifax,—Our grange 
started with 60 or 70 expecting to get rich, but 
they dropped out until but 30 remained, and 
they have bought a house. 

The principal drawback to the grange ip 
Vermont is the fact of its great mushroom 
growth a number of years since and the reac- 
tion which followed. A number of speakers 
voiced the idea that it was much harder to 
build up a run down structure, or to start a 
grange in a place where one had gone to ruin, 
than to build new from the beginning. Tues- 
day evening 

A PUBLIC MEETING 

was held in the town hall which was well filled 
with members of the order, their families and 
the towns people. Col. Hooker presided in an 
easy and dignified way and introduced the va- 
rious speakers. The Brattleboro band added 
to the pleasure of the occasion. The first 
speaker was State Chaplain Andrews who re- 
plied to the welcome extended by Col. Hooker. 
State Master Alpha Messer followed with 
his annual address which is published on 
the 7th page. The next speaker was Professor 
Pattee of the New Hampshire agricultural col- 
lege who,outlinedjthe history of these instituions 
and the good work that they are now doing. 

Geo. M. Whitaker of the Farmer and 
Homes followed with a word upon the breadth 
of the order which he feared was not fully ap- 
preciated and understood even by many who 
are enthusiastic workers for it. In its three- 
told phases of social, fiaancial and educational 
work the scope of the order is boundless. 
The educational part alone includes not only 
the whole of agricultural education but it takes 
in the round of political science, management 
of our public schools, the general news of the 
day and also general culture and morals. He 
specially urged his hearers to believe in their 
business and have faith and pride in it; not 





striving to build up the grange by picturing 


farmers 29 & serable, oppressed, dowa 
trodden clays bift as followers of an occu- 
pation, which, ile it has many discourag- 
ments, ag Wy fiis and much labor has on 
the other hand @iany compensations. Farmers 
can own theit fouses, beautify them more than 
other people, li #7, better and he more incepend- 
ent. Extol thf dignity, the pleasures and com- 
forts of agricugiture, and let the grange be like 
woman in the $ld toast to halve our sorrows and 
double our joys; but do not under any circum- 
stances admit Bhat the joys do not overshadow 
the sorrows. 

The last s/peaker of the evening was Mr. 
Sage of the { Homestead. The exercises lasted 
two and on-half hours but the close attention 
of the audierpce was held to the end. 

Wednesday morning the continuation of 
the reports was received and words of encour- 
agement weite spoken. Mr. Messer, in an en- 
thusiastic afd earnest argument for the order, 
said, we haive succeeded but not to the desired 
degree. Tr\is can be secured 

ONLY BY PERSONAL WORK, 


by hitching up your horse and going directly to 
to the farn irs and asking them to join the 
grange. Ofr God-given powers are bestowed 
upon us for development and expansion, and in 
the grange ample opportunity is given for that. 
One of the speakers alluded to the value of the 
agricultural press in building up the grange 
and instanced cases where new members had 
come into the grange on account of what they 
had read about it in their papers. Mr. Whitaker 
of the FARMER and Homes said that such words 
of encouragement were a great help in the ardu- 
ous work of conducting a paper, and that the 
members of an organization should look upon 
papers devoted exclusively to their interests 
like OuR GRANGE Homes, as belonging to them 
rather than to the publisher, who is merely their 
hired man or agent to compile their communi- 
cations and transact their business. The paper 
belongs to the order to make it just what they 
please. 

Secretary Flint in his report said that the 
order during the past year had grown about ten 
percent. The initiations had bsen the largest of 
any year for the past three years but the net in- 
crease bad been diminished by the loss from 
backsliders, largely due to delinquency in dues: 
The order in the state now is about 2000. Wind- 
ham county has led in the number of members 
gained. 

The first real discussion of the session rose 
over the acceptance of the proposed amendment 
to the coustitution sent down from the national 
grange relative to allowing state granges to re- 
duce the initiation fee when they thought best. 
The amendment was, however, adopted on the 
part of the Vermont state grange. The com- 
mittee on the good of the order urged in its re- 
port individual responsibility, and recommended 
prompt, regular attendance upon the meetings, 
which should be interesting so as to encourage 
the increase ot membership from the young. 
The report of the committee on education was 
of unusual value, and will be reterred to in a 
future issue of the paper. 

The committee on transportation reported 
that Vermont farmers were embarrassed by 
the excessive charges made by the railroads. 
There are 

NO MARKETS IN THE STATE, 

and hence the farmers have to depend upon the 
outside world for their exports and imports, all 
of which are shipped cver the local roads. All 
the surplus poultry, butter, wool, cattle, hops, 
etc., must be sent on the railroads out of the 
state, and what supplies (machinery, feed) fer- 
tilizers, etc.) are needed must be brought back. 
But when a dressed steer is taken from Chicago 
to Boston for $1, and it costs $4 to send a steer 
from Vermont to Boston, the surprise is that 
Vermont farmers have succeeded as well as 
they have. All that is needed is forthe farmers 
to be determined and earnest in the matter. 
When those interested say that these things 
shall be righted, they will be. We have much, 
however, to encourage us, and public sentiment 
is rapidly changing. The committee urged 
legislation, looking to an active, vigilant rail- 
road commission, and reporting all violations 
of the law to the interstate commerce commis- 
sion. In the discussion which followed, one ot 
the speakers referred to a practice of the Ver- 
mont Central railroad of allowing rebates on 
freight to a favored few in each section, these 
few being the ones who are ready to do political 
work, and pack caucuses, if necessary, in be- 
half of legislators who will protect the interests 
of the railroads. 

The committee on publication presented the 
following resolutions which were adopted : 


* tate te 


Whereas, It is a recognized fact that the 
press is a powerful factor in moulding public 
sentiment and that the dissemination of grange 
literature is a necessity to the welfare of every 
grange. 

Whereas, The New England Homestead is a 
firm champion of the order in New England, 
and Our GRANGE Homes is a distinctive grange 
organ for New England, and especially for Ver- 
mont, under the supervision of our master. 

Therefore Resolved, That the State grange 
of Vermont declare it to be the duty of ev. ry 
member of the order to give these publications 
their hearty endorsement and support and to 
endeavor to increase their circulation in our 
state. 

Mrs. C. C. Whitney was elected lady assist- 
ant steward and J. O. Newton and W. K. Parks 
members of the executive committee for two 
years. The work of the maple sugar exchange, 
for which the grange in general and the ener- 
getic state master in particular, is largely re- 
sponsible, was explained, showing that the re- 
ceipts during the past season were very large 
and the general market weak, but goods were 
sold at fairly satisfactory prices, mostly at re- 
tail. The work has been very beneficial to pro- 
ducers and only a beginning has been made. 
The sales have been largely helped by the 
grange. Three tons of sugar have been shipped 
to California granges. The wholesale market 
was tried in a sinall way but with unsatisfactory 
results. The exchange has still some sugar 
and syrup on hand, but there is a steady con- 
stant call for it. 

The committee on resolutions presented me- 
morials on the death of Mrs. DeWitt Davis, the 
late lady assistant steward. Another resolution 
expressed regret that farmers have little or no 
voice in the control of the agricultural institu- 
tions of the state and claiming that practical 
farmers should control the experiment station 
and have a fair representation in the trustees of 
the agricultural college. A resolution favoring 
a committee to investigate the agricultural col- 
lege and experiment station was adopted, and 
subsequently Messrs. Messer, C. J. Boll and J. 
C. Newton were appointed on this committee. 
A vote of thanks to all who had in any way 
contributed to the success of the meeting was 
also adopted. A resolut on was adopted favor- 
ing such legislation as will remove the burdens 
of double taxation from mortgaged farms, and 
exempting the improvements on the abandoned 
farms from taxation. Brother Pierce, farm 
superintendent at the Vermont asylum, invited 
the members of State grange to inspect that in- 
stitution. This invitation was accepted aud 





greatly enjoyed. 

















A WINTER IW FLORIDA. 


The Stevens’ Pleasure Excursion Company 
have completed arrangements for two grand 
excursions to Florida, going via Washington, 
D. U., the historical valley of the Shenandoah, 
Luray Cave, Chattanocga and Atlanta. The 
itinerary has been arranged as follows: 

Leaving Boston Jan. 6th and Feb. 2d from 
the Old Colony railroad station on Kneeland 
street., at 6 o’clock P.M., arriving in Fal! River. 
One of the palatial steamers of the Fall River 
line will be taken, and previously assigned state- 
rooms will be in readiness. 

Tuesday. Jan. 7th, breakfast will be taken on 
the boat, arriving in New York at7 a.m. The 
party will be transferred to Jersey City, where 
special elegant coaches of the B. & O. railway 
will be in waiting. 

Continuing the journey directly through Phil- 
adelphia, ary ving in Baltimore at 12 30, where 
dinner will be taken. Leaving Baltimore we 
shall proceed through Relay to Washington: 
leaving here at 3 p.m. we proceed via Harper's 
Ferry, where a brief stop will be made to 
enable all to view the many historical! points 
as well ast beautiful mountain scenery. 

After leaving Harper’s Ferry we shall pro- 
ceed vn the historical valley of the Shenandoah, 
anc jome of the finest scenery in the world can 
be evjoyed. 

Arriving at Luray at 7 p.m., transfer will be 
made to the Lawrence House, a well-kept hotel 
in the centre of thetown. Wednesday, Jan. 8th, 
after breakfast, a carriage drive will be taken to 
the famous Luray Caves; a visit to these cav- 
erns is well worth the cost of the entire trip. 
No pen can describe the beautiful wonders of 
this most interesting phenomenon,—personal 
inspection is the only way to form any idea of 
its extent and grandeur. 

At 11 o’clock special Paliman palace cars will 
be taken, and meals will be taken at the regular 
eating stations along the route, which is one of 
the best scenic routes in the United States. 

Thursday, Jan. 9th, breakfast will be taken 
in Chattanooga, when a stop of two hours will 
be made, enabling all who may desire to visit 
Lookout Mountain. The party will then preo- 
ceed through Atlanta and Macon, making briet 
stops at each place. Friday, Jan. 10th, the 
party will arrive in Jacksonville at 7 o’clock 
Pp. M., when they will be at liberty to take any 
of the various morning trains for any part of 
Florida, or remain in Jacksonville. 

The round-trip tickets are good for return til! 
June Ist, 1890, 

The price including all expenses of meals, 
transfers, hotel bills, sleeping car accommoda- 
tions, services of special conductor, etc., on the 
outward trip will be $75.00. 

The second party will leave Boston on Mon- 
day, February 2d, following the same route as 
the above. 

The parties will be in charge of our special] 
conductor who will attend to all wants of the 
passengers, will take charge of all baggage, 
tickets, etc. 

We shall be pleased to arrange with any who 
may wish to visit any pvint on or near our line. 

Our hotel tickets will be accepted by nearly 
all the leading hotels in the state at three dol- 
lars per day. They can be procured or added 
to the regular ticket at our cffice in Boston. 

If you want Floriua lands of the richest qual- 
ity and at lowest prices and on best terms you 
should write to us. We can cite you to the 
best lands and refer you to the most reliable 
agencies and boards of trade representing the 
most promising and profitable industries of this 
great state of Florida. 

ADVANTAGES OF GOING WITH US. 

It costs you no more to go with us than to go | 
alone and independent of us on the cheapest 
ticket, and there are several advanteges in go- 
ing with one of our parties which you cannot 
possibly be assured of otherwise, that makes it 
inexpedient for you to do so if you can adapt 
yourself to our route and date. 

1. You are assured of the room assigned you, 

2. You are not crowded in consequence of 
having an over-crowded car. 

3. We take none but first-class people, and 
you are more fully protected against uncouth 
and objectionable people with which to journey 
than you can be by any other method. 

4. You have the advantage of a through 
sleeper. This is not afforded you excepting by 
our agency or some other that has such a bulk 
of business as will warrant the Pullman com- 
pany a car-load of people. 

5. You have the advantage of reliance upon 
us for help and infermation. Ladies, children 
and old or infirm people are as well cared for as 
if they were travelling with gentlemen relatives, 
upon whom they could fully rely for assistance 
and guidance. 

Our Florida excursion agency, under the 
most patient, earnest and conscientious labor of 
years, has become an institution whose merit 
and ability has the most pronounced recogni- 
tion and endorsement. It is the only agency in 
the business of providing first-class travelers 
with comfortable and satisfactory accommodz- 
tions on lowest-priced tickets. We have led all 
others in matters of improvement for the ac- 
commodation of our patrons, and our equip- 
ment and facilities have always been all that 
could be allowed by the railroad companies un- 
der their rules of restriction. In fact, we have 
pressed them for better and greater facilities un 
til we have reached the point where first-class 
travelers are furnished superior comfort, care 
and convenience in a trip, on a lower rate than 
is afforded by any other method of travel. We 
have always used the best lines of railroad, and 
the roads which have carried our business have 
appreciated its merits and value, and have 
treated it with the highest consideration, and 
no effort or pains have been spared on their 
part to assure care, safety and satisfaction to 
all who have patronized our excursions. 

Tickets, circulars and all information may be 
obtained of E. C. STEVENS, 227 Washington 


St.,Boston. 








Runs Easy 
NO BACKACHE. 


BY ONE MAN. Writ _ EE aon eataiogue con- 
taining testimonials from hundreds of people who have 
sawed from 4 to 9 cords daily. 25,000 now successfully used. 
Agency can be had where there is a vacancy. A NEW 
INVENTION for filing saws sent free with eac h machine, by 
the use of this tool everybody can file their own saws 
now and do it better than the greatest expert can with- 
out it. Adapted to all cross-cut saws. Every one who 
owns a saw should haveone. Ask your dealers or write 
FOLDING SAWING M ACHINE CO., 608 to Bit 
South Canal Street, Chicago, IIL 


Beal Gatate. ¥ 


IRRIGATION. 


Rich farming lands o = to settlement and sus- 
ceptible to irrigation from the Pioneer Canal, in 
Reeves County, Texas. Crops absolutely sure. 'No 
chances to take with Soil or Water. No floods. No 

Drouths. No Hard Winters. The cultivation of 
the Cereals, Alfalfa, Ramie, Fruits, Vines and 
Vegetables an assured success, Grand opening for 
the Farmer, Gardner and Horticulturist. Write for 
free descriptive pamphlet. Address Pioneer Ca- 
nal Co., Pecos es Texas. Mention this paper. 
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POSITIVELY THE FIRST AND ONLY FILLED-GOLD 


Engine - Case American Movement Walch 


EVER SOLD FOR $3.75. 

We have secured them, but there is only jy 
forty gross or 6760 Watches in this lot an { 
we can’t get any more after these are gone } 

Style patterns at any where nevr the price we are selling d 
and beautifully ve! them at. So if you wanta reliable time f 
\ finished, keeper, you should order at once. We jy 
; warrant these Watches to be Amerie an} 
Movement, Expansion Balance, adjust- = 
ed to four penwtens, and to be perfect 
timekee . The cases are filled gold, | 
ee engraved ond Warranted 
Five Years by the manufact urer. This 
Watch isa bargain of alifetime,and you 
can sell them as fast as you can A. ge them 
for from &7.00 to #15,.00 . Stem 
Winders and Setters. 

With each wetch we send our Catalogue 
of Watchesand Jewelry, and only ask asa 
favor that you show it with the Watch you 
rchase to your friends and acquaintances, 
Ve will send this Watch C. O. D. by Exp: ess 
upon approval if you send us @1.00 asa 
guarantee of good faith. If the Watch does 
not suit you need not takeit. If it is satis- 
factory send us valance by Express. If full 
amount, @8.75, is sent with the order, we 
will include o1 eof our special heavy Gold 
Plate Chains, which retails the world over 
for $1.00, and prepay all charges.@ We 
refer to any newspape _paan r. Bank or 
Express Co. in New York City. Remit 
money by Express. Post Office or Express 
Money Order, at our risk. Cali on or address; 


MORGAN & CO., 6 1 Murray St., NewYork. 


-‘DeLaval Cream Separator 


Hand Power, $125, $150, $200. Belt Power, $285; 
$350. Steam Turbine, $425. 


These watches 
are of the latest 











See Bulletin No. 7 of the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, reporting test of different creaming systems, just is- 
sued, from which we quote Prof. Whitcher’s conclusion :— 


“The figures are so plain that comment is unnecessary, and so 
far as One test conducted by competent and careful men can be re- 
lied upon we may place the Separator firat, the Open pans second, 
the Moseley and Stoddard third, and the Cooley last, in point of 

’ efficiency.” 


Address, for any desired information, 


x The De Laval Separator Co., 
“> General Offices : 74 Cortl anit St 1. 
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Better than Ever. 
Write for illustrated cir- 


Absolute Guarantee given todo (pay ; cular, Mention this paper. 


‘ PERFE 
ano RAPID WORK. \) ASPINWALL MANU dry C0. 


GEO. TYLER & CO., EAST. MANAGERS, 43 80. MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 


“LADY RUSK” 
The best berry for long diatance shipments. Will not 
rot or melt down if packed dry. Headquarters for all 





leading varieties of Berry Plants and GRAPE VINES 
tine Catalogue free. 


STAHL, Quincy, fll. 
“yy czA erpeive trclanta at The Fl | E 


T.RICH EST 
SOUL BEST PAYING MARKETS 2.50025 
FARM CH long time, easy payments, and full information, addre 


- = O. M. BARNES, LANSING, MIC HH. 
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GRAPE VINES 
FAY HEADQUARTERS G A A . ES IN AMERICA 
| NEW GRAPES, fistoror te CONCORD GRAPES | TON MOVER, and ail otuery, new 


and old. Best an@ Cheapest, Small Fruits. § rée Cataldgues. Geo. Ss. JOSSELYN, “Fredonia, 
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SHORT NOTICE IN BULK 
Direct shipments and guaranteed analysis. For price, pamphlet and all other information mention 


OR BARRELS. 
his paper and address CHARLES STEVENS, 58ox 337, Napanee, Ont., Canada. 


$100.00 REWARD 


IF NOT CURED BY 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR! 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
y= colic, spavins,ringbone, cockle joints, contracted and knotted 





cords, curbs, splint, shoe ‘poils whenfirst started, callus of all 
eer will cure in seven cases oat of ten. Will relieve in every 
vase, and will guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. The 
Family Elixir is especially adapted for Rheumatism, Cholera 
Morbus ET Diarrhoea. Send for circular 
Dr. S. Juttle: Dear Sir—Having used your Elixir for some 
time, I = ‘convinced that it is one of the most valuable medicines 
for manor beast. It has been used in Taunton, to some extent, 
with the most 8 cae. results. 
A. W. DORFE,Supt. Mason’s Stock Farm, Taunton. 


= S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimack St., BOSTON. 
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A Story for Girls. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 

Fifth Edition. $1.25. VME 
A Summer in a Canon, | 

A California Story. By Ka’ E DOUGLAS | 

WIGGIN. Illustrated. 8vo. $1.50. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. PIANO FORTES 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Illustrated. UNEQUALLED IN 


— Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability. 
The Story of Patsy. WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 

By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Illustrated, BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street 

60c. NEW YORK, 148 Fifth Ave. WASHINGTON, 817 Market Space 


. : : cS. W. Ts LER, Sole Agent, 
Riverside Library for Young . ha Tremont St., Bostow. . 
People. 


Each vol. 16mo. 75c 


The War cf Independence, By JOHN 
FISKE. With Maps. G R FA S < 
° Biog- 


George Washing’on. A Historical 
raphy. By HORACE E. SCUDDER. Illustrated. BEST IN THE WORLD 

Birds Through an Opera Glass. BY Its wearing qualities are unsurp uienan: actually 
FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. Illustrated. outlasting two boxes of any other brand, Not 


- - we effected by heat. J2"GET THE GENUINE, 
Pend Been Se Beer: 2 Maar 5. FOR SALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 


Coal and Coal Mines. By HomMER | — — — " 
GREENE. With Illustrations by the author. ef nl Notices 
A New England Girlhood, Outlined from we 
memory. By Lucy LARCOM. a 
‘“‘ These books are at once so excellent, so interest- 
ing and wholesome that they should be in every fam- 
ily library.” 

















71OM MON w FALTH « OF M ASSACHU. 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of kin, creditors, and all other 
persons interested in the estate of CAROLINE 
Sent by mail | DAVIS, late of Concord in said County, deceased, 
intestate: Whereas, application has buen made to 
said Court to grant a letter of administration on the 
estate of said deceased to JONATHAN K. W. WETH- 
ERBEE of Acton in the County of Middlesex: You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge in said County of Middle- 
sex, on the first Tuesday of January next at nine 
o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you have, 
against granting the same. And the said peti- 
tioner is hereby directed to give public notice there- 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER printed at Boston the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of taid Court, this sixth day of December 
in the year one ae a eight hundred and 
eighty-nine. . TYLER, Register. 


x*, For sale by all booksellers. 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
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OR CATON’S RELIABLE COMPOUND 
SAFE, PROMPT AND EFFECTUAL, The original and 
only genuine. Full information and testimony in sealed 
letter, 2 stps. Pkge. sent direct secure from ¢ »hservation and 
Warranted satisfactory for $1. CATON MED. SPEC. CO., Boston, Mass. 
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> Simple, Perfeet aud Self-Regulating. Hun. 

£2) dreds in successful operation. Guaranteed 

to hatch larger percentage of fertile exgs 

f ios's 4 de ss cost than any other hatcher. Send 
lara 


6c for lilus Cata. GEO. LH. STAHL, Quiney, LL. 
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